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Executive  Summary 


The  almost  300  military  deployments  between  1989  and  2001  appear  at  a 
glance  to  be  a  bewildering  assortment  of  domestic  and  overseas  missions 
that  overtaxed  the  US  military  and  confirmed  theories  of  global  chaos.  “Other 
than  War,”  Dr.  Frank  N.  Schubert  s  analysis  of  the  American  military  experi¬ 
ence  and  operations  in  the  post-Cold  War  decade,  demonstrates  that  the  op¬ 
erations  were  neither  as  diffuse  nor  as  numerous  as  they  first  appeared.  Instead 
of  looking  at  hundreds  of  disparate  operations  ranging  the  globe,  grouping 
common  operations  in  specific  regions  significandy  reduces  the  overall  total  and 
clarifies  the  focus  of  the  deployments.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  operations 
comports  with  a  long  US  military  tradition  of  law  enforcement,  disaster  relief, 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  nation  building  as  well  as  constabulary  operations, 
including  pacification  and  so-called  small  wars. 

The  pattern  of  operations  seems  perplexing  in  part  because  they  were  listed 
as  individual  responses  to  separate  emergencies  and  not  conceptualized  as  parts 
of  broader  campaigns.  Stability  operations  in  the  Balkans  and  Iraq,  for  example, 
assigned  new  names  to  iterations  or  single  tasks  of  the  continuing  operations 
and  obscured  the  fact  that  these  were  two  regional  campaigns,  not  almost  100 
separate  ones.  The  profusion  of  names  also  appeared  in  the  continuing  drug 
enforcement  and  migrant  interdiction  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Panama. 
Humanitarian  operations  during  the  decade  responded  to  an  average  of  three 
disasters  per  year,  half  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  autumn  hurricanes, 
spring  floods  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  summer  fires  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  were  almost  predictable  events.  Other  deploy¬ 
ments  included  non-combatant  evacuation  (NEO)  operations  and  support  of 
travel  by  senior  executive  branch  officials. 

Experts  were  misled  by  the  variety  of  names  and  the  numbers  of  military 
personnel  involved  in  deployments  relative  to  the  size  of  the  total  overseas  forc¬ 
es.  In  any  one  year,  fewer  than  five  percent  of  US  military  personnel  stationed 
overseas  were  deployed  on  operations  and  most  of  them  were  in  the  Balkans  or 
Southwest  Asia,  namely  Iraq. 

Major  units  in  demand  were  not  conventional  combat  formations  but 
military  police,  engineers,  civil  affairs,  and  Special  Forces  as  well  as  specialized 
aircraft  for  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  air  defense  suppression.  The  Army’s 
and  Air  Force  s  reliance  on  reservists  offset  the  operational  tempo  at  least  to 
some  degree. 
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The  pattern  of  the  late  20th  century  may  reemerge  after  the  United  States 
departs  from  Afghanistan.  Containing  Irans  nuclear  ambitions  recalls  contain¬ 
ing  Iraq;  small,  specialized  units,  not  conventional  forces,  will  continue  the  hunt 
for  terrorists;  humanitarian,  drug  interdiction,  and  disaster  relief  missions  will 
continue  to  demand  military  resources.  All  operations  were  unique,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  also  evolved  in  an  operational,  institutional,  and  historical  context  that 
help  explain  their  purpose  and  define  their  character. 
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Foreword 


Established  during  World  War  II  to  advise  the  President  on  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  continued  in  the  postwar  era  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  national  policy.  Knowledge  of  JCS  relations  with  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  years  since  World  War 
II  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  their  current  responsibilities.  An  account 
of  their  activities  in  peacetime  and  during  times  of  crises  provides,  moreover, 
an  important  account  of  the  military  history  of  the  United  States.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  that  an  official  history  be  written  for 
the  record.  Its  value  for  instructional  purposes,  for  the  orientation  of  officers 
newly  assigned  to  the  JCS  organization,  and  as  a  source  of  information  for  staff 
studies  will  be  readily  recognized. 

In  this  study,  Dr.  Frank  N.  Schubert  examines  the  almost  300  US  mili¬ 
tary  deployments  that  occurred  between  1989  and  2001.  At  the  time  the  large 
number  of  these  deployments  appeared  to  overtax  the  US  military  and  support 
theories  of  global  chaos.  His  analysis  of  the  American  military  experience  and 
operations  in  the  post-Cold  War  decade  demonstrates  that  the  operations 
were  neither  as  diffuse  nor  as  numerous  as  first  thought.  Instead  of  looking  at 
hundreds  of  disparate  operations  ranging  the  globe,  grouping  common  opera¬ 
tions  in  specific  regions  significantly  reduces  the  overall  total  and  clarifies  the 
focus  of  the  deployments.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  operations  comports  with 
a  long  US  military  tradition  of  law  enforcement,  disaster  relief,  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  nation  building  as  well  as  constabulary  operations,  including 
pacification  and  so-called  small  wars. 

Ms.  Susan  Carroll  prepared  the  Index,  and  Ms.  Penny  Norman  prepared  the 
manuscript  for  publication.  This  volume  is  an  official  publication  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  but,  inasmuch  as  the  text  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  must  be  construed  as  descriptive  only  and  does  not  constitute 
the  official  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  any  subject. 

Washington,  DC  John  F.  Shortal 

January  2013  Brigadier  General,  USA  (Ret.) 

Director  for  Joint  History 
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Preface 


This  book  originated  in  the  complex  post-Cold  War  operational  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  1990s.  In  the  autumn  of  1996,  while  working  in  the  Joint 
History  Office,  I  received  my  first  request  for  a  list  of  current  operations  from 
a  joint  staff  action  officer.  Before  the  year  ended,  one  of  the  chairmans  speech- 
writers  asked  for  an  accurate  list  of  operations  and  deployments.  No  such 
list  existed  at  that  time,  so  I  undertook  to  build  one.  For  the  next  five  years,  I 
accumulated  data  for  operations  that  had  already  been  completed,  tried  to  keep 
current  on  operations  in  progress,  and  sorted  out  the  names  of  too  many  op¬ 
erations  whose  names  started  with  “Provide,”  “Restore,”  and  “Support.”  All  the 
while,  requests  for  such  information  continued,  reinforcing  my  confidence  that 
this  was  a  useful  undertaking. 

Judging  from  the  requests  for  data  and  my  own  sense  of  the  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  were  needed,  I  sought  to  track  a  wide  range  of  operation  elements, 
from  the  identity  of  the  unified  command  responsible  for  a  mission  to  the 
number  of  casualties  incurred.  Other  items  of  interest  included  the  identity 
and  nature  of  deployed  units,  the  names  of  commanders,  the  duration  of  an 
operation,  the  nature  of  the  mission,  the  involvement  of  contractors,  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  and  other  government  agencies,  and  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  operation.  As  Gerald  Turley  wrote  early  in  2001,  the  data  was  vital  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  wide  range  of  possible  scenarios,  for  an  understanding  of 
economic,  cultural,  and  geographic  aspects  of  operations,  and  even  for  mod¬ 
eling  and  simulation.  “Given  the  large  number  of  incidents  since  1945,”  he 
went  on,  “it  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  established  database  or  repository  for 
MOOTW  [Military  Operations  other  than  War];  nor  is  there  a  single  location 
where  historical  information  (i.e.,  dates,  locations,  types  of  actions,  and  lessons 
learned)  is  stored.”1 

Not  all  of  the  desired  data  became  available  for  all  of  the  operations.  A 
member  of  a  Department  of  Defense  working  group  seeking  to  create  its 
own  database  correcdy  noted  in  October  2000  that  my  collection  was  indeed 
“uneven  and  incomplete.”  Moreover,  it  would  always  remain  imperfect,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  among  them  the  quality  and  nature  of  record-keeping  and 
the  classification  of  some  documentation.  But  I  continued  to  share  my  data  base 
with  any  Department  of  Defense  Office  that  expressed  interest.  A  number  in 
fact  did,  including  elements  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  the  service  staffs,  I  also  provided  copies  to  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  client  of  any  contractor  who  asked  about  the  project. 

The  assembly  and  examination  of  the  data  suggested  connections  among  the 
missions  themselves  as  well  as  between  them  and  two  centuries  of  American 
military  operations.  This  essay  seeks  to  identify  and  explain  these  connections, 
to  try  to  make  sense  of  what  some  claimed  was  a  mass  of  diffuse  and  unrelated 
missions,  and  to  consider  what  the  decades  work  portended  for  the  future.  It  is 
based  mainly  on  the  data  base  itself,  along  with  my  reading  in  the  professional 
and  scholarly  literature  of  the  1990s.  Now  that  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  are  winding  down,  Marine  General  Anthony  Zinni  s  prediction  on  opera¬ 
tions  to  come — “We ’re  going  to  be  doing  things  like  humanitarian  operations, 
consequence  management,  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  . . .  operations 
other  than  war.  These  are  our  future.” — may  have  renewed  validity.2 

As  might  be  clear  by  now,  I  undertook  the  creation  of  the  data  base  on 
which  this  essay  is  largely  based  without  an  official  directive  to  do  so.  Dr.  David 
A.  Armstrong  (BG,  USA,  Ret.),  who  then  headed  the  Joint  History  Office,  saw 
the  merit  in  what  I  was  doing  and  supported  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  docu¬ 
mentation  and  in  the  writing  of  the  essay  itself.  I  am  grateful  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment,  guidance,  and  friendship.  Ensign  Nathaniel  Morgan,  USN,  had  a  major 
role  in  shaping  the  data  base  on  which  this  essay  is  based.  While  I  was  trying  to 
decide  how  to  go  about  this  at  the  end  of  1996,  Ensign  Morgan  was  assigned  to 
the  office  on  a  short-term  basis  while  awaiting  a  more  permanent  assignment. 
His  technical  skill  was  indispensible  in  setting  up  a  framework  in  Microsoft’s 
Access  database  program.  By  the  time  he  left  the  office  I  was  able  to  store  the 
data  in  a  sortable  manner.  He  is  as  much  responsible  to  the  emergence  of  a 
usable  product  as  I  am.  Others  who  facilitated  and  influenced  this  work  includ¬ 
ed  Norman  Polmar,  Edgar  Raines,  Erwin  Schmidl,  John  M.  Gates,  John  Pitts, 
James  T.  Matthews,  Peg  Nigra,  Kent  Beck,  Maren  Leed,  and  most  recently  Dr. 
John  F.  Shortal  (BG,  USA,  Ret.)  the  present  Director  for  Joint  History,  Edward 
J.  Drea,  and  Penny  Norman.  Thank  you  all. 

Mount  Vernon,  Virginia  Frank  N.  Schubert 

January  2013 
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Chapter  1 

An  Overview 


The  period  from  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  1989-1991  to  the  attacks  on 
the  United  States  by  terrorists  on  11  September  2001  spanned  little  more 
than  a  decade.  American  military  operations  during  that  time  ranged  the  globe 
and  included  peace  operations,  humanitarian  expeditions  of  various  kinds,  and 
counter-drug  efforts.  Carried  out  without  the  coherent  framework  provided  by 
the  Cold  War,  the  missions  of  the  1990s  were  many,  diverse,  and  diffuse,  charac¬ 
teristics  that  sometimes  created  an  impression  of  heavy  activity,  even  overwork. 
The  common  thread  among  these  post-Cold  War  missions,  from  the  interven¬ 
tion  in  Panama  during  December  1989  to  soldiers  and  Marines  fighting  forest 
fires  in  the  western  United  States  in  the  summer  of  2000,  was  that  they  rarely 
resembled  conventional  warfare. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  left  the  United  States  the  world  s 
preeminent  military  power.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  substantial 
conventional  threat  to  the  country,  in  the  ensuing  decade  the  American  armed 
forces  seemed  extremely  busy  with  operations  that  sent  American  military  per¬ 
sonnel  to  places  far  from  their  homes  and  families.  These  activities  included  sta¬ 
bility  operations,  which  were  missions  “characterised  [sic]  by  intra  state  conflict 
between  two  or  more  factions  divided  over  issues  such  as  ethnicity,  nationality 
and  religion,”  and  “encompassing  peace  building,  peacekeeping,  peace  making, 
and  peace  enforcement.”1  The  decade  also  brought  humanitarian  assignments 
and  responses  to  disasters  and  political  crises.  Some  missions,  such  as  the  series 
of  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  and  in  the  Balkans,  were  long  and  costly.  Oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  evacuation  of  American  civilians  from  countries  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  were  quick  and  relatively  inexpensive.  Overall,  hundreds  of  operational 
names  were  applied  to  an  apparendy  bewildering  array  of  deployments.2 

Similar  and  highly  optimistic  names,  such  as  Provide  Assistance,  Provide 
Comfort,  Provide  Hope,  Provide  Promise,  Provide  Refuge,  Provide  Relief, 
and  Provide  Transition,  abounded.3  In  the  Balkans,  where  the  proliferation  of 
operational  names  presented  almost  as  great  a  challenge  to  understanding  as  the 
competing  claims  and  grievances  of  the  aggrieved  parties,  at  least  six  operation¬ 
al  designations  started  with  “Decisive,”  four  with  “Deliberate,”  and  four  with 
“Determined.”  Five  other  names  began  with  “Joint.”  If  their  names  were  fre- 
quendy  similar,  the  locations  of  the  operations  were  all  over  the  map,  with  253 
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deployments  of  various  sizes,  composition,  and  duration,  including  about  110 
to  Latin  America  (44%),  43  to  Europe  (17%),  35  to  Asia  (14%),  29  to  Africa 
(11%),  21  in  North  America  (8%),  and  15  in  Oceania  (6%). 4 

While  joint  operations  responded  to  a  wide  range  of  emergencies  and  were 
conducted  around  the  world,  there  were  several  regions  in  which  large  numbers 
of  joint  operations  took  place  in  response  to  prolonged  regional  crises.  Occurring 
in  the  same  region  and  in  response  to  a  common  threat,  these  groups  of  opera¬ 
tions  closely  resembled  the  campaigns  of  conventional  wars  and  can  be  thought 
of  in  those  terms.  Because  they  were  made  up  of  individual  responses  to  separate 
emergencies,  rather  than  part  of  a  single  plan  aimed  at  achieving  a  sequence  of 
objectives  leading  to  a  decisive  goal,  such  campaigns  often  contained  operations 
of  multiple  types  and  phases,  frequendy  with  separate  names.  Consequendy,  the 
pattern  of  operations  frequendy  seemed  bewildering,  in  part  because  of  the  large 
number  and  dispersion  of  activities  as  well  as  the  profusion  of  names,  and  in  part 
because  of  its  sharp  contrast  with  the  single  focus  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  had  concentrated  the  attention  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  American  policymakers  and  planners  and  the  American  public  on 
a  single  large-scale  conflict  within  the  framework  formed  by  the  North  Adantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw  Pact  alliances.5  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
superpowers  had  exercised  some  control  of  their  allies  and  client  states.  Conse¬ 
quently,  to  observers  accustomed  to  the  relatively  static  background  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  large  number,  frequency,  and  diverse  nature  of  the  activities  demanded 
by  the  post-Cold  War  environment  often  seemed  to  impose  unusually  high 
demands  on  the  United  States  military. 

Yet  when  aggregated  into  functional  or  regional  clusters,  the  operations  of  the 
post-Cold  War  decade  were  not  as  diverse  or  numerous  as  they  appeared.  Some 
groups  reflected  traditional  American  interests,  such  as  activities  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean;  others,  such  as  humanitarian  operations  and  noncombatant  evacuations  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  did  not.  The  two  biggest  and  most  costly  bodies  of  opera¬ 
tions  involved  decade-long  efforts  to  contain  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  in 
Iraq  and  to  bring  stability  to  what  had  once  been  Yugoslavia.  Seen  in  retrospect, 
these  two  groupings  closely  resemble  the  campaigns  of  earlier  conflicts. 

Viewed  from  a  longer  historical  perspective,  the  operations  during  the 
decade  did  not  represent  new  departures.  Throughout  its  history  the  American 
military  has  engaged  in  peace  operations,  nationbuilding,  humanitarian  work, 
and  law  enforcement.  While  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  removed  a  structure 
which  had  given  coherence  to  and,  to  some  degree,  constrained  American  oper¬ 
ations  for  nearly  two  generations,  missions  carried  out  in  the  1990s  were  not  a 
radical  departure  from  the  experience  of  the  more  distant  past. 

At  times,  the  missions  of  the  first  post-Cold  War  decade  seemed  new  and 
unprecedented;  peace  operations  certainly  appeared  to  represent  a  new  feature 
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of  the  post-Cold  War  environment.  Nevertheless,  as  Thomas  Mockaitis  points 
out,6  the  description  of  peace  operations  published  in  the  Army’s  field  manual 
on  the  subject  strongly  resembled  a  depiction  of  Cold  War-era  insurgency: 

Peace  operations  may  often  take  place  in  environments  that  are 
less  well-defined  than  in  war.  The  identity  of  belligerents  may  be 
uncertain  and  the  relationship  between  a  specific  operation  and  a 
campaign  plan  may  be  less  clear  than  would  normally  be  the  case 
in  combat ....  Loosely  organized  groups  of  irregulars,  terrorists,  or 
other  conflicting  segments  of  a  population  may  predominate.  These 
segments  will  attempt  to  capitalize  on  perceptions  of  disaffection 
within  the  population.7 

As  much  as  the  operational  pattern  of  the  1990s  appeared  distinedy  different,  it 
contained  strong  elements  of  continuity  with  the  past. 

During  the  1990s,  it  became  clear  that  the  forces  in  greatest  demand  were 
not  the  major  combat  formations  that  dominated  the  Cold  War  structure  of 
American  forces.  Military  police,  medical  units,  engineers,  air  transport,  and 
surveillance  aircraft  were  in  very  high  demand;  armor  and  infantry  divisions 
and  carrier  batde  groups  were  not.  In  response,  the  military  services  sought  to 
adjust  to  the  reality  of  post-Cold  War  operations;  they  changed  their  doctrines, 
organizations,  and  deployment  policies.  Many  of  these  changes  were  being 
implemented  when  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  2001  gave  the  American 
military  a  new  operational  focus  which,  nevertheless,  had  some  of  the  1990s 
requirements  and  concerns. 

Although  United  States  forces  were  busy  throughout  the  1990s,  they  were 
involved  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world  s  disasters  and  armed  conflicts. 
According  to  the  Emergency  Events  Database,  developed  and  maintained  by 
the  Centre  for  Research  on  the  Epidemiology  of  Disasters  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  at  Louvain  Catholic  University  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  during 
the  years  1990  through  1999, 4,864  disasters  were  reported.  This  figure  in¬ 
cluded  events  in  which  at  least  ten  people  were  reported  killed  and  100  people 
were  reported  affected  and  which  were  followed  by  an  appeal  for  internation¬ 
al  assistance,  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency,  or  both.  Aggregated  by 
continent,  the  worldwide  total  included  798  disasters  in  Africa,  1,088  in  the 
Americas,  2,071  in  Asia,  734  in  Europe,  and  172  in  Oceania.8  In  addition  to 
these  thousands  of  events,  there  were  numerous  armed  conflicts,  98  in  the  seven 
years  from  1990  through  1996,  including  seven  clashes  between  states  and  91 
between  factions  within  a  single  country  or  political  entity.9 

There  was  much  about  the  operational  environment  of  the  1990s  that  had  am¬ 
ple  precedent  in  the  American  military  tradition.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the 
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United  States  armed  forces  lacked  a  major  war  to  fight.  Nevertheless,  the  twen¬ 
ty-year  period  was  a  busy  one  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with  a  wide  range 
of  operations  in  the  United  States  and  outside  the  country  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  the  coastal  zones  of  East  Asia.  These  ranged  from  long-term  stability 
operations  in  the  Caribbean — Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti — to 
quelling  domestic  disturbances  and  managing  massive  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment  programs  that  gave  employment  to  thousands  during  the  Depression. 

Still  earlier,  in  the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1898,  the  United  States  did  not  face  a  major  threat.  Yet  the  American  armed  forces 
were  busy  with  operations  over  much  of  the  country,  especially  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  West.  These  operations  included  campaigns  against  Indians — 
small,  grueling  conflicts  that  disrupted  long  periods  of  “inter-positional  peace¬ 
keeping,”  that  put  the  Army  between  the  growing  number  of  civilian  settlements 
and  natives  whose  lives  they  were  disrupting  and  changing.  The  frontier  Army  also 
responded  to  calls  for  help  from  civilian  communities  afflicted  by  floods,  blizzards, 
droughts,  even  infestations  of  grasshoppers,  as  well  as  to  labor  disputes  that  grew 
in  number,  size,  and  scope  as  the  twentieth  century  approached.  Elements  of  the 
Army  surveyed  and  built  roads,  protected  telegraph  lines,  laid  out  river  crossings, 
and  protected  overland  commerce  and  migrations.  Meanwhile,  the  Navy  was  also 
busy  with  numerous  operations  designed  to  protect  Americans  and  their  commerce. 

Overall,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  operations  such  as  those 
identified  above  characterized  the  role  of  American  forces  during  long  periods 
of  peace.  As  Andrew  Birtle,  an  Army  historian  specializing  in  small  wars  and 
counterinsurgency  operations,  noted  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  “In  the 
century  and  a  half  between  the  founding  of  the  Republic  and  Americas  entry 
into  World  War  II,  the  Army  conducted  explorations,  governed  territories, 
guarded  national  parks,  engaged  in  public  works,  provided  disaster  relief,  quelled 
domestic  disturbances,  and  supported  American  foreign  policy  short  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  open  warfare.”10  Meanwhile,  the  Navy  and  Marines  were  busy  with  opera¬ 
tions  designed  to  protect  Americans  and  their  commerce;  their  involvement  in 
enforcing  freedom  of  the  seas  had  begun  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  there  was  also  combat,  much  of  it 
in  the  context  of  “unconventional  conflicts  against  a  bewildering  array  of  irreg¬ 
ulars,  from  American  Indians  to  Bolshevik  partisans.”11  Although  increasingly 
large  in  size  and  scope,  in  the  period  before  the  Cold  War  conventional  wars  in¬ 
volving  American  forces  were  relatively  few:  the  war  with  Britain  (1812-1815), 
the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-1848),  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  the  war  with 
Spain  (1898),  and  the  two  World  Wars.  As  Birtle  noted,  the  American  military 
tradition  involved  a  “continuous  engagement  in  operations  other  than  war.”12 
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Much  of  the  American  military  tradition  is  a  study  in  dualities.  One  di¬ 
chotomy,  the  regular  versus  the  citizen -soldier,  is  frequently  examined.1 
Another,  the  expansion  for  war  of  a  very  small  peacetime  armed  force  and  the 
drastic  contraction  of  the  force  following  hostilities,  is  also  generally  known  and 
appreciated.2  But  another  duality,  the  two  aspects  of  the  operational  history  of 
the  American  military,  is  less  widely  understood.  On  one  side  are  wars  against 
foreign  enemies  and  planning  and  preparation  for  them,  efforts  widely  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  US  armed  forces.  Procurement  programs, 
training,  doctrine,  and  organization  all  focus  on  this  aspect  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  year  2000,  this  view  of  war  against  foreign  enemies  as  the  proper 
role  of  the  American  military  extended  to  senior  officials  of  both  major  political 
parties.3  A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration  divided  the  responsibilities  of  the  military  into  fighting  wars,  a  core 
function,  and  civil  support,  a  secondary  one.4  On  the  same  day  during  a  nation¬ 
ally  televised  debate,  George  W.  Bush,  then  the  Republican  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  said:  “I  dont  think  our  troops  ought  to  be  used  for  what  s  called  nation 
building.  I  think  our  troops  ought  to  be  used  to  fight  and  win  a  war.”5 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  consensus  represented  by  these  views,  American 
military  history  reflects  two  operational  aspects,  one  that  has  involved  wars 
against  foreign  enemies  and  another  that  involved  a  variety  of  operations, 
including  law  enforcement,  disaster  relief,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  nation¬ 
building.  These  types  of  tasks,  sometimes  referred  to  as  gendarme  or  constab¬ 
ulary  operations,  include  pacification  operations  and  “small  wars,”  later  called 
counterinsurgency  or  contingency  operations.6 

In  carrying  out  a  diverse  array  of  missions  and  responsibilities,  United 
States  forces  operated  in  the  tradition  established  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  the  Army  of  Imperial  Rome.  On  the  far  frontiers  of  the  empire,  in  Britain, 
across  Germany  along  the  Rhine  and  through  the  Carpathian  basin  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa,  the  Roman  army  carried  out 
both  conventional  warfare  and  gendarme  missions.  The  latter  included  guard¬ 
ing  the  frontiers  against  barbarian  attacks;  battling  outlaws  within  the  empire; 
preparing  maps  and  surveying  the  land;  building  forts,  roads,  bridges,  and  aque¬ 
ducts;  supervising  construction  projects  and  labor  details  in  mines  and  quarries; 
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and  digging  canals  and  dams.  Like  soldiers  of  other  eras,  the  legionaries  hated 
such  assignments.  The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  noted  that  in  Germany  the 
men  “complained  about  the  hardness  of  the  work  and  specifically  about  build¬ 
ing  ramparts,  digging  ditches,  foraging,  collecting  timber  and  firewood,  and  all 
the  other  camp  tasks  . Nevertheless,  they  carried  out  their  orders  and  major 
construction  activities:  “Thousands  of  legionaries  ...  became  instant  quarry- 
men,  masons,  brickmakers,  limemakers  and  tilers;  hundreds  of  sailors  became 
bargees  and  lightermen.”  According  to  British  historian  Derek  Williams,  they 
served  as  "...  th  t  gendarmerie  of  the  empires  edges  and  keepers  of  its  gates;  not 
only  policing  the  frontier  and  administering  the  formalities  at  checkpoints  and 
crossings,  but  also  defending  it  and  retaliating  to  trouble.”8 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  their  duties,  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  Empire 
protected  and  nurtured  the  development  of  settlement,  created  a  demand  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  empire  for  manufactured  goods  and  farm  produce,  spent 
their  salaries  on  local  entertainment  and  products,  and  generally  encouraged  the 
development  of  towns  and  commerce.  Like  the  Roman  army  which,  as  Stephen 
Drummond  observed,  represented  “the  dominant  institutional  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  frontier,”  the  United  States  Army  on  the  frontier  was  “the 
‘right  arm’ of  the  federal  government  in  its  nineteenth-century  expansionist 
policies.”  In  either  case,  an  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  preparation  for 
and  fighting  foreign  wars  could  not  have  made  such  a  dramatic  and  pervasive 
impact  on  regional  development. 

From  the  ear  best  days  of  the  American  republic,  its  military  forces  made 
vital  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  nations  frontier  regions,  carrying 
out  contingency  operations  traditionally  known  as  “shows  of  force.”  The  lon¬ 
gest-standing  variety,  which  eventually  came  to  be  called  “operations  of  interpo¬ 
sition,”  sought  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  by  placing  military  forces 
between  threatened  citizens  and  the  danger.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Army, 
“the  child  of  the  frontier,”  according  to  Robert  M.  Utley,  was  born  of  the  oper¬ 
ational  requirement  emerging  from  conflict  between  settlers  and  native  peoples 
who  resisted  encroachment  on  their  lands  and  the  inability  of  local  volunteer 
organizations  to  cope  with  the  problem.10  This  problem  became  clear  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  when  a  coalition  of  tribes  attacked  the  camp  of  Major  General 
Arthur  J.  St.  Clair.  When  the  Indians  withdrew,  more  than  600  American  mi¬ 
litiamen  were  dead  in  the  worst  Indian  war  disaster  to  befall  American  military 
forces.  As  Utley  noted,  “The  Indian  rout  of  [Brigadier  General  Josiah]  Harmer 
and  St.  Clair  so  dramatically  exposed  the  inadequacies  of  the  militia  as  to  give 
birth  to  the  Regular  Army,  a  contribution  of  the  militia  to  US  military  history 
of  no  small  significance,  however  negative.”11 

The  American  Army’s  major  operations  against  Indians  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  years  are  marked  by  eight  campaign  streamers  covering  the  years  from 
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1790  to  1858  and  involving  operations  from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes.12  In 
this  period  there  were  brief  conventional  foreign  wars  against  the  British  in 
1812-1815  and  against  Mexico  in  1846-1848.  The  pre-Civil  War  Army — “over¬ 
worked,  underfunded,  and  dispersed  among  many  small  posts,”  according  to 
Utley — spent  the  bulk  of  its  time  policing  the  nations  ever-changing  western 
boundary.”  Soldiers  enforced  laws  and  treaties,  explored  and  later  policed  newly 
acquired  territories,  punished  aggressive  hostiles,  and  regulated  contact  between 
citizens  of  the  Republic  and  Indians.  In  the  course  of  carrying  out  these  duties 
“by  offering  security  or  the  appearance  of  it,  together  with  a  market  for  labor 
and  produce,  they  encouraged  further  settlement.”13 

During  the  period  between  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War,  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  made  significant  contributions  to  national  develop¬ 
ment  well  outside  their  primary  missions  of  providing  defense  against  foreign 
enemies.  The  Army  worked  largely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
mapping,  surveying,  protecting  migrating  citizens,  and  expanding  the  nations 
borders,  while  documenting  the  fauna,  flora,  native  peoples,  and  providing 
places  on  expeditions  for  scholars  eager  to  examine  the  new  country.  The  Navy 
made  its  contributions  outside  of  the  United  States,  through  scientific  and 
technical  expeditions  and  data  collections  of  wide-ranging  impact,  with  maps 
of  winds  and  currents  that  proved  of  vital  importance  to  commercial  mariners, 
as  well  as  expeditions  to  regions  of  great  interest  to  scientists,  including  the 
Amazon,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  eagle  of  American 
expansion  screamed  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as  on  the  continent.14 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  US  Navy  operations  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  Axmys  police  operations  in  North  America.  These  took  place 
on  foreign  shores — in  Latin  America,  Asia,  the  South  Pacific,  and  along  the 
Mediterranean.  They  sometimes  went  beyond  interposition  to  become  “oper¬ 
ations  of  intervention,”  intended  to  restore  order,  quell  insurrection,  or  impose 
punitive  measures  for  harm  done  to  American  nationals.  In  at  least  twenty-four 
instances  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  American  Civil  War,  sailors  and 
Marines  landed  either  to  protect  Americans,  their  property  and  commerce  in 
places  remote  to  the  United  States  or  to  punish  those  who  had  abused  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  Sometimes,  they  landed  to  shield  third-country  nationals  and  their 
property.15  Historian  Kenneth  Hagan  saw  these  operations  as  manifestations  of 
a  global  pattern  of  deployment.  While  keeping  an  eye  on  Barbary  pirates,  the 
small  American  Navy  cruised  the  Pacific  to  protect  American  trade  and  whal¬ 
ing,  watched  over  the  China  trade  in  the  seas  south  of  India,  and  hunted  pirates 
and  slavers  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.16  Once  widely  known  as 
“gunboat  diplomacy,”  these  operations  long  ago  faded  into  disuse  and  by  the 
1990s  were  replaced  by  non-combatant  evacuation  operations,  termed  “NEOs,” 
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which  resulted  in  very  brief  use  of  forces  to  extract,  rather  than  protect  in  place, 
Americans  and  others  endangered  by  local  turmoil. 

In  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  naval  operations  involved  the  enforcement  of 
American  law  as  well  as  international  law  and  standards.  Between  the  United 
States  ban  of  the  slave  trade  in  1808  and  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War,  American 
vessels  periodically  operated  against  slavers  along  the  coast  of  West  Africa. 
Carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  Britain  after  1842,  operations 
against  the  slave  trade  reflected  an  “unprecedented  sense  of  Ajiglo- American 
cooperation  on  distant  stations”  that  marked  the  pre-Civil  War  period.  The 
American  effort  never  approached  the  much  larger  British  commitment,  which 
was  driven  in  part  by  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire  in 
1838.  Partly  because  of  the  US  Navys  small  size  and  partly  due  to  its  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  catching  slavers,  American  commanders  seized  a  total  of  24 
ships  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  the  British  bagged  595.  However,  as  the 
Civil  War  approached,  the  tempo  of  American  naval  operations  against  the 
slave  trade  increased.  In  1859,  the  Navy  captured  five  separate  carriers  of  human 
cargo,  including  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River.  In  1860,  the  last  full  year 
of  peace  at  home,  thirteen  slave  ships  were  seized. 

In  another  field  of  maritime  law  enforcement,  operations  against  pirates  in¬ 
cluded  landings  on  Greek  islands  in  1827  and  maritime  operations  near  Hong 
Kong  in  the  1850s.  The  Navy  also  contributed  significantly  in  the  war  in  Flori¬ 
da  against  the  Seminoles  in  1835-1842  in  which  Marines  played  a  land  com¬ 
bat  role.17  Generally,  American  naval  operations  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period 
mirrored  those  of  the  much  larger  British  navy,  “suppressing  piracy,  intercepting 
slaving  ships,  landing  marines,  and  overawing  local  potentates  from  Canton  to 
Zanzibar  . . albeit  on  a  much  smaller  scale.18 

American  maritime  and  land  operations  short  of  war  shared  certain  charac¬ 
teristics.  Whether  conducted  by  the  Navy  in  Fiji  and  Sumatra  or  the  Army  in 
the  swamps  of  south  Florida,  they  usually  took  place  in  relatively  undeveloped 
and  isolated  areas.  Operational  missions  reflected  domestic  political  concerns, 
whether  they  involved  the  freedom  of  Americans  to  trade  in  foreign  ports  or 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  establish  farms  on  the  frontier.  Opponents  were  usually 
small  irregular  or  semi -irregular  forces,  and  operations  tended  to  be  diverse  and 
complex,  and  to  lack  immediate  conclusive  results.  Additionally,  they  came  in 
periods  of  no  conventional  foreign  threat  and  occurred  in  places  that  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  be  considered  on  the  margins,  on  land  in  the  Indian  west  and  south 
and  at  sea  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  Asian  coastal  regions:  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  islands  in  the  south  Pacific.  The  Army  had 
the  primary  job  of  operating  against  North  American  natives,  while  the  Navy 
handled  most  of  the  small  engagements  outside  the  nations  territory.  In  all 
cases,  whether  the  goal  was  assertion  of  commercial  and  navigation  rights  or  the 
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securing  of  title  to  frontier  lands,  political  considerations  were  central  to  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  choices.  Success  in  these  operations  depended  on  the  inter¬ 
action  of  American  military  forces  with  local  leaders,  which  in  turn  required 
that  tactical  commanders  develop  and  use  political  and  diplomatic  skills,  to  use 
Andrew  Birtle  s  phrase,  “inherently  civil-military  in  scope.”19 

In  the  United  States,  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War  diverted  attention  from 
almost  all  other  operational  needs;  scant  attention  could  be  devoted  to  Indian 
fights.  The  Civil  War  quickly  became  a  conventional  war  of  great  size,  scope, 
and  duration  with  cataclysmic  social  and  economic  outcomes — the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  devastation  of  the  rebellious  states.20  The  war  forced  the  federal 
government  to  deal  with  issues  central  to  interposition  and  intervention  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  American  forces  faced  irregular  forces.  These  problems  included 
the  legal  status  of  guerilla  fighters  and  hostile  populations  and  the  actions  taken 
by  military  forces  in  dealing  with  them.  The  war  also  led  to  massive  military 
involvement  in  the  vast,  post-war  law  enforcement  effort,  called  Reconstruction, 
“designed  to  reshape  the  subject  society.”21 

For  the  Army  the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with  Spain 
represented  peak  involvement  in  the  widest  range  of  gendarme  or  constabulary 
operations,  with  the  dominant  operational  concern  the  Indian  campaigns  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  West.  The  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  subdivision  of  the  Army  responsible  for  the  huge  territory  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  published  a  95-page  list  of 
combat  encounters  with  Indians  in  1868-1882.22  During  1866-1891,  clashes 
with  Indians,  from  frequent  minor  skirmishes  to  rare  pitched  battles,  totaled 
around  1,200.23  Most  of  these  fights  were  part  of  twelve  campaigns,  but  they 
also  included  other  battles  for  which  soldiers  were  eligible  to  receive  the  Indian 
Wars  Campaign  Medal.24 

As  John  M.  Gates  observed,  “Much  of  the  armys  work  on  the  frontier  was 
that  of  a  frontier  constabulary.” The  Army  “served  eviction  notices  on  Indi¬ 
ans  and  then  forcibly  removed  them  when  required.”  If  the  tribesmen  left  the 
reservations  on  which  they  had  been  placed,  the  Army  “found  them  and  coerced 
them  back,”  or  if  necessary  fought  them  until  they  again  surrendered.  “Most  of 
the  time,”  according  to  Gates,  “it  was  routine  though  difficult  police  work.”25 
For  example,  Lieutenant  John  Bigelow,  Tenth  Cavalry,  considered  his  experi¬ 
ence  during  1869-1872  at  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory  to  have  been  that  of  “an 
army  of  occupation,  to  hold  the  country  from  which  the  Indians  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  and  to  keep  the  Indians  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  them.”26  Likewise, 
Lieutenant  (later  Colonel)  George  Andrews  characterized  the  Twenty-fifth  In¬ 
fantry’s  ten  years  in  Texas,  during  1870-1879,  as  “a  continuous  series  of  building 
and  repairing  of  military  posts,  roads  and  telegraph  lines;  of  escort  and  guard 
duty  of  all  descriptions;  of  marchings  and  counter-marchings  from  post  to  post, 
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and  scouting  for  Indians  which  resulted  in  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes.”27  Far 
from  being  directed  just  against  the  Indians,  frontier  police  work  was  as  likely 
to  involve  protection  of  the  reservations,  keeping  land-hungry  settlers  off  of 
them  as  well  as  keeping  Indians  on  them. 

Frequently  routine,  tedious,  and  unpleasant,  this  work  was  essential  to  the 
expansion  of  the  nation.  As  General  William  T.  Sherman  reminded  Eliza¬ 
beth  Custer,  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  “I  say  that  the  Indian 
wars  are  as  much  wars  as  conflicts  with  foreigners  or  our  own  people  ....  [The] 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  should  claim  what  is  true  and  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  that  it  has  been  for  an  hundred  years  ever  the  picket  line  at  the 
front  of  the  great  wave  of  civilization.”  Shermans  statement  reflected  a  bedrock 
belief  that  the  Army  was  the  vanguard  of  an  expanding  civilization.28 

Then  as  now,  American  soldiers  disliked  gendarme  work  and  thought  that 
it  kept  them  from  concentrating  on  their  proper  business  of  preparing  to  fight 
real  wars  against  foreign  enemies.  Even  while  the  Indian  wars  were  in  full 
swing,  “military  leaders  looked  upon  Indian  warfare  as  a  fleeting  bother.”29  This 
view  almost  certainly  reflected  their  experience  during  the  Civil  War.  A  Civil 
War  veteran,  Brigadier  General  John  Pope,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  complained  in  his  annual  report  of  1881  that  Indian  campaigning 
was  not  “conducive  to  the  proper  discharge  of  military  duty  or  the  acquirement, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  by  officers  or  soldiers,  of  professional  knowledge  or 
even  of  the  ordinary  tactics  of  a  battalion.”30  Other  senior  officers  shared  these 
views;  consequently,  the  Army  never  developed  a  doctrine  for  Indian  warfare, 
which  its  officers  considered  a  diversion  from  the  real  job  of  preparing  for  a 
big  foreign  war.31  Clearly,  Pope’s  comments  reflected  the  widely  held  view  that 
frontier  warfare  was  “an  aberration  in  a  world  where  the  principal  menace  still 
lay  beyond  the  sea.”32  Commenting  on  United  States  military  operations  in  the 
1990s,  Richard  Shultz  reflected  on  the  persistence  of  such  views:  “The  military 
defines  itself,  almost  exclusively,  as  either  deterring  wars  or  fighting  and  win¬ 
ning  them.  Civil-military  operations  and  those  elements  of  the  force  structure 
that  engage  in  them  are  not  judged  as  being  very  important — and  this  has  been 
an  enduring  aspect  of  US  military  culture.”33  Members  of  think  tanks  reinforced 
this  inclination  by  labeling  gendarme  operations  of  the  1990s  as  “missions  out¬ 
side  the  traditional  spectrum  of  warfighting  roles  .  ...”34 

John  Pope’s  generation  of  officers  did  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  additional 
grounds  for  complaining  about  diversions  from  preparation  for  a  large  foreign 
war.  New  operational  requirements  arose  because  “the  army  represented  the  one 
federal  agency  capable  of  responding  to  natural  disasters  with  some  degree  of 
organization  and  alacrity.”35 

In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Federal  role  in  society  expanded  dra¬ 
matically;  there  were  major  responsibilities  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  millions  of 
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veterans  of  the  Civil  War — cash  bonuses,  bounty  lands,  and  service  pensions 
to  be  administered.  In  addition,  the  Freedmens  Bureau,  intended  to  ease  the 
transition  to  freedom  for  ex-slaves,  was  moving  into  “government  relief  work 
on  a  grand  scale  ...  schools,  health  care,  and  flood  and  famine  relief  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  people  without  regard  to  their  race.”36  The  change  in  the  role 
of  government  was  “immediate,  continuous,  and  dramatic  ...,”and  the  mission 
of  the  nations  military  forces  changed  as  the  public  sector  expanded.37 

The  Freedmens  Bureau,  whose  full  official  title  was  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  operated  as  an  element  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  under  a  Regular  officer,  Major  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard.  Military 
officers  provided  some  of  the  staff  for  the  bureau,  whose  primary  purpose  was 
“to  protect  the  interests  of  former  slaves.”38  But  the  Army’s  main  role  in  the 
post-Civil  War  South  was  enforcement  of  Federal  law,  including  the  super¬ 
vision  of  elections.  The  troop  strength  in  the  region  declined  throughout  the 
period  1865-1876, rapidly  at  first,  from  about  200,000  at  wars  end  to  under 
12,000  by  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  finally  to  about  6,000  at  the  end  of  Recon¬ 
struction  in  1876.  Overall,  Army  involvement  in  Reconstruction  was  judicious, 
restrained,  and  responsible,  but  it  was  anathema  to  southern  whites  seeking 
to  reassert  political  control  of  the  formerly  secessionist  states  and  the  newly 
free  black  population.  Recently  returned  to  Congress,  southern  representatives 
codified  their  view  in  the  Posse  Comitatus  provision  of  the  War  Department  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act  of  1879.  This  law  restricted  the  use  of  federal  troops  to  enforce 
the  law  within  the  United  States,  one  of  the  significant  elements  of  gendarme 
operations,  to  cases  in  which  they  had  explicit  Congressional  or  Constitutional 
approval.39  Intended  to  end  Federal  efforts  against  the  return  of  white  domina¬ 
tion  to  the  South,  Posse  Comitatus  succeeded. 

Despite  the  passage  of  Posse  Comitatus, ,  Army  constabulary  operations  outside 
of  the  South  expanded  greatly.  In  the  years  between  1877  and  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Army  became  involved  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  labor  disputes  and  other 
civil  strife.  Some  of  these  episodes,  such  as  the  occasional  range  war  and  efforts  to 
keep  impatient  homesteaders — “sooners”  and  “boomers” — off  of  Indian  land  until 
native  claims  were  formally  extinguished,  were  familiar.  Other  instances,  such  as 
the  anti-Chinese  race  riots  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  in  Seattle  and  Taco¬ 
ma,  Washington,  during  1885;  the  nationwide  strike  of  railroad  workers  against 
the  Pullman  Company  in  1894;  and  major  work  stoppages  by  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  in  Idaho  during  1892, 1894,  and  1899  were  problems  of 
the  emerging  industrial  future.40  At  remote  forts  built  to  keep  the  Indians  under 
control,  Army  officers  considered  this  new  prospect  and  wrote  papers  about  cav¬ 
alry  operations  in  urban  situations  and  in  the  protection  of  industrial  property.41 

In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  for  the  first  time,  the  Army  responded  to  a 
wide  range  of  emergencies.  Natural  disasters  included  a  grasshopper  infestation 
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that  ruined  farms  over  a  wide  swath  of  the  central  plains,  as  well  as  blizzards, 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  droughts,  the  devastating  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  of  1906,  and  other  fires,  including  the  great  conflagration  in 
Chicago  during  1871,  as  well  as  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  that  twice  swept 
through  the  south  in  the  1870s.42  Faced  with  the  Indian  wars  as  the  dominant 
form  of  combat,  and  with  other  operations  that  rarely  required  that  a  shot  be 
fired  in  anger  becoming  increasingly  significant,  military  leaders  tried  “to  place 
the  Army  on  a  more  enduring  basis  than  afforded  by  Indian  warfare,”  planning 
for  conventional  warfare,  and  seeking  to  create  an  Army  that  “was  designed  for 
the  next  conventional  war  rather  than  the  present  unconventional  war.”43 

After  the  Civil  War,  Army  forces,  especially  when  engaged  against  the 
Indians,  rarely  operated  in  groups  as  large  as  regiments.  During  the  Pine  Ridge 
campaign  of  1890-1891,  about  6,000  troops  (nearly  one  fourth  of  the  active 
force)  from  all  over  the  West,  mobilized  by  telegraph  and  transported  by  rail, 
converged  on  the  southwestern  corner  of  South  Dakota  to  confront  Sioux  ghost 
dancers.  Otherwise,  only  strike-breaking  duty  brought  together  forces  that  were 
regimental  or  larger  in  size.  Usually,  in  the  patrolling  and  skirmishing  that  took 
place  during  the  generation  after  the  Civil  War,  soldiers  fought  as  companies, 
sometimes  as  portions  of  companies,  and  sometimes  in  ad  hoc  battalions  of 
two  or  three  companies  assembled  for  a  particular  campaign.  As  the  twentieth 
century  dawned  and  the  prospect  of  large-scale  foreign  conflict  emerged,  the 
Army  began  to  train  in  larger  formations — entire  regiments,  brigades,  and  even 
divisions — and  to  consider  seriously  the  use  of  such  large  units. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  waning  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Navy 
continued  to  be  employed  in  a  large  number  of  missions  that  ranged  between 
interposition  and  intervention.  Piracy  remained  an  occasional  problem,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Navy’s  effort  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  focused  on  landings  in  Latin  America  (thirteen)  and  in  the 
Pacific  (fifteen).44 

The  statement  of  General  Henry  H.  Shelton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  summer  of  2000,  that  “Today  the  United  States  strives  to 
keep  its  military  forces  combat-ready  while,  at  the  same  time,  engaging  in  mis¬ 
sions  that  do  not  routinely  involve  combat,”  could  have  as  readily  applied  to  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first.45 
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In  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  America  engaged  in  three 
major  wars.  For  most  of  the  period,  however,  the  US  military  was  occupied 
with  operations  other  than  large  conventional  conflicts.  The  war  against  Spain 
in  1898  distracted  the  energies  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  only  brief¬ 
ly.  As  soon  as  hostilities  ended,  the  United  States  entered  a  period  in  which 
military  operations  occurred  in  familiar  regions:  in  the  Caribbean,  reflecting  the 
continuing  American  commitment  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  stability  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Asian  coastal  regions  facing  the 
United  States.  Compared  to  operations  in  the  years  between  the  Civil  War  and 
1898,  naval  and  Marine  operations  in  Latin  America  grew  almost  three-fold  to 
thirty-seven  in  the  period  between  1899  and  1933;  they  were,  moreover,  much 
longer  and  more  complex  than  the  landings  of  the  earlier  period.  A  substantial 
land  conflict  in  the  Philippines  that  began  in  1898  ended  in  1902  with  the  de¬ 
feat  of  a  Filipino  independence  movement.  Increasingly,  China  became  a  focal 
point  of  maritime  operations. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  long  duration  of  some  of  the  Caribbean 
operations.  United  States  Marines  occupied  Haiti  from  1915  to  1934,  and  they 
had  units  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  from  1916  to  1924.  For  a  five-year  period,  1926-1930,  Marines  actively 
supported  the  government  of  Nicaragua  against  the  Sandinista  revolution. 
Major  General  Smedley  Buder,  a  double  Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  served  in 
operations  in  China,  Honduras,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Mexico  and  Haiti.  An¬ 
other  Marine  hero,  Lewis  “Chesty”  Puller,  was  in  Haiti  from  1919  to  1924  and 
twice  in  Nicaragua.1  “Some  of  the  occupations,”  as  Kenneth  Hagan  noted,  “were 
quite  protracted,  and  all  of  them  had  the  objective  of  altering  the  political  and 
social  structure  of  the  occupied  country.”2  These  operations  were  firmly  rooted 
in  the  operational  patterns  of  the  previous  century. 

Army  forces  participated  in  the  Army  of  Cuban  Pacification  and  in  man¬ 
agement  of  Cuban  government  offices  between  1906  and  1909  when  as  many  as 
sixty  Army  officers  served  as  managers  and  advisors  in  law  enforcement,  public 
health  and  sanitation,  and  other  areas.  The  Army  also  took  part  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1914,  and  conducted  substantial  operations  along 
the  Mexican  border  before  and  during  World  War  I.  After  World  War  I,  the 
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Army  permanently  replaced  the  Marine  regiment  that  had  garrisoned  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Zone  with  coastal  defense  and  infantry  units.3  In  1933-1934,  Colonel 
Aaron  Brown,  USA,  served  as  chairman  of  a  tripartite  commission  that  super¬ 
vised  a  League  of  Nations  peacekeeping  force  on  the  Colombia-Peru  border.4 

Navy  forces  engaged  in  humanitarian  response  operations,  disaster  relief, 
and  rescue  work  including  the  evacuation  in  1904  of  American  citizens  in 
Korea  endangered  by  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  a  very  early  example  of 
a  non-combatant  evacuation.  Sailors  landed  in  Morocco  to  rescue  a  kidnapped 
American  in  1904,  fought  fires  and  assisted  victims  of  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  of  1906,  and  assisted  Greek  nationals  forced  out  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Turkish  government  in  1921-1922.  The  USS  Lexington  even  generated 
almost  4.3  million  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for  Tacoma,  Washington,  during 
a  month-long  emergency  in  1930.5 

Described  as  gendarme  or  constabulary  operations,  these  activities  usu¬ 
ally  did  not  involve  combat  even  against  irregular  opponents.  When  they  did 
require  armed  responses,  these  gendarme  operations  differed  in  key  ways  from 
conventional  military  operations.  They  almost  always  involved  much  lower  ac¬ 
ceptable  levels  of  firepower  in  order  to  stop  and  apprehend  lawbreakers  rather 
than  destroy  an  enemy.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  military  operated  under 
restraints  that  tolerated  only  very  low  levels  of  ancillary  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  Use  of  the  military  in  such  operations  took  advantage  of  their  access  to 
supplies  and  transportation,  responsiveness,  and  commitment  to  serving  the 
nation.  The  missions  were  in  response  to  natural  disasters  and,  less  frequent¬ 
ly,  to  “non-natural  disasters,”  ranging  from  fires  to  “industrial,  transport  and 
miscellaneous  accidents.”6 

The  military  services  also  became  involved  in  law  enforcement,  most 
unpleasantly  in  the  growing  number  of  labor  disputes  in  the  waning  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  protecting  the  property  of  large  industrial  enterprises 
in  confrontations  with  striking  workers.  Soldiers  hated  this  duty.7  Accustomed 
to  seeing  themselves  as  spearheads  of  civilization  as  it  swept  across  North 
America,  soldiers  found  themselves  confronting  other  working  class  Ameri¬ 
cans  struggling  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions,  but  the  job  got  done. 
As  Michael  Tate  observed,  “the  nineteenth  century  ended  not  with  images  of 
universally  respected  cavalrymen  dashing  across  the  West  in  search  of  renegade 
Indians  and  oudaws,  but  with  a  growing  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  army’s 
continued  service  as  a  domestic  constabulary.”8 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Army  had  been  involved  in  “nation -building” 
activities  in  two  broad  categories.  One  type  of  activity  involved  the  creation  of 
national  infrastructure,  and  included  exploration,  surveys,  mapping,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  water  crossings,  communications  networks,  and  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  massive  water-resource  projects.  Closely  related  to  the  first,  a  second 
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variety  concerned  scientific  inquiries  regarding  fauna  and  flora,  natural  history, 
geography,  geology,  and  ethnology — studies  and  assessments  that  enhanced  the 
ability  to  understand,  exploit,  and  even  conserve  the  resources  of  the  nation.9  Its 
involvement  in  some  aspects  of  these  activities  would  continue  in  the  twentieth 
century;  however,  increasingly  other  federal,  state,  and  private  institutions  would 
occupy  center  stage  in  many  of  these  fields. 

A  third  type  of  nation  building,  the  creation  and  nurturing  of  sound  public 
institutions  and  ultimately  a  state  itself,  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  beyond  the  nations  borders.  When  the  United  States  occupied  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  after  the  war  with  Spain,  nation  building 
continued  along  paths  established  in  the  United  States,  with  the  creation  of  the 
infrastructure  on  which  modern  civil  society  depended — roads,  sewer  sys¬ 
tems,  port  facilities,  and  the  like.  Later,  when  the  occupation  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  involved  management  of 
government  offices  and  efforts  to  create  police  organizations  that  were  free  of 
corruption,  the  emphasis  moved  to  the  establishment  of  responsible  institutions 
of  government.10  This  drive  found  its  expression  in  President  Woodrow  Wilsons 
declared  intent  to  "teach  the  South  American  Republics  to  elect  good  men.”11 

At  its  broadest  level,  nation  building  takes  on  profound  significance.  As  Da¬ 
vid  A.  Wilson  of  RAND  Corporation  observed  in  the  1960s,  “nation-building” 
can  become  “a  metaphoric  rubric  for  the  social  process  or  processes  by  which 
national  consciousness  appears  in  certain  groups  and  which,  through  a  more 
or  less  institutionalized  social  structure,  act  to  attain  political  autonomy  for 
their  society.”12  American  involvement  in  this  type  of  nation  building  reached 
its  peak  in  the  post-war  occupations  of  Japan  and  Germany.  Directed  by  the 
American  military,  the  nation  building  under  these  occupations  aimed  at  the 
reform  of  entire  governing  structures  and  the  attitudes  and  values  that  under¬ 
lay  them.  State  building  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  occupations  were  concerted, 
externally  led  efforts  to  replace  defeated  totalitarian  regimes  with  stable,  secure, 
democratic  governments.  They  were  successful.13 

Recent  military  involvement  in  nation  building  has  been  much  smaller 
and  more  sporadic.  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  during  1989  was  the  last 
twentieth-century  operation  in  which  American  military  forces  directed  polit¬ 
ical  reconstruction.14  Two  programs  sponsored  by  the  American  military  take 
a  more  indirect  approach.  The  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
Program  (IMET)  strives  to  assist  in  nation  building  in  that  it  exposes  foreign 
officers  to  American  institutions  and  practices,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
emulated.  The  post-Cold  War  Joint  Contact  Team  Program,  managed  by  US 
European  Command  and  designed  to  provide  advice  to  the  military  organi¬ 
zations  of  former  elements  and  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union,  embodies  the 
same  impulse.15 
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However,  in  the  immediate  post-Cold  War  period,  nation  building  fell  out 
of  favor  with  the  military  and  many  politicians.  Despite  recognition  that  some 
involvement  in  public  works  might  be  necessary  to  accomplish  humanitarian 
missions,  officers  expressed  reluctance  to  become  involved  in  such  endeavors. 

At  a  conference  of  Army  generals  on  operations  other  than  war,  sponsored  by 
the  Army’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  in  1995,  the  soldiers  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Army’s  long  history  of  successful  nation-building  accomplish¬ 
ments:  “participants  universally  agreed  that  wide-scale  infrastructure  refurbish¬ 
ment  is  not  an  appropriate  task  for  US  military  forces.”16  In  1996  Congress 
restricted  military  employment  in  nation  building  by  limiting  humanitarian 
and  civic  assistance  activities  associated  with  military  operations  to  those  that 
used  less  than  $5  million  in  “equipment,  services,  and  supplies.” The  same  law 
restricted  construction  activities  to  “rudimentary”  structures.17 

When  the  Cold  War  became  the  dominant  framework  for  internation¬ 
al  relations,  the  United  States  armed  services  entered  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years  in  which  a  large  standing  force  faced  a  formidable,  long-term  threat.  It 
was  Major  General  John  Pope’s  dream  come  true.  The  American  professional 
military  establishment  which  had  been  born  of  the  need  to  police  frontiers 
menaced  by  Indians  and  to  deal  with  pirates  on  the  high  seas  now  was  required 
to  plan,  organize,  and  operate  on  a  global  basis.  With  its  singleness  of  purpose 
and  “learned  habits  of  restraint,”  the  Cold  War  provided  a  prism  through  which 
all  military  operations  were  viewed,  shaped,  and  evaluated,  and  it  lasted  long 
enough  to  dominate  the  experience  and  attitudes  of  two  generations  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict.18 

The  Cold  War  capped  a  process  that  had  been  underway  since  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Even 
before  the  war  with  Spain,  American  military  thinkers  were  looking  toward  a 
great  power  future,  studying  and  reporting  on  the  military  institutions  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Organizational  reforms  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  battleship  construction, 
involvement  in  a  major  European  war,  attempts  at  joint  planning  by  the  Navy 
and  Army,  and  the  development  of  multiple  war  plans  prior  to  World  War  II 
all  centered  on  preparation  for  a  war  with  a  major  power.  Increasingly  military 
officers  concentrated  on  plans,  roles,  organizations,  doctrines,  and  equipment 
suitable  for  the  armed  services  of  a  major  power. 

During  the  Cold  War  this  process  reached  its  logical  conclusion,  as  the 
military  came  to  define  itself,  “almost  exclusively,  as  either  deterring  wars  or 
fighting  and  winning  them.”  Small  deployments  short  of  war  remained  an 
important  aspect  of  military  responsibilities  during  the  Cold  War — there  were 
more  than  two  hundred  in  the  period  between  1946  and  1975,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  for  the  entire  Cold  War  period — but  civil -military  operations 
and  those  elements  of  American  forces  that  engaged  in  them  were  less  im- 
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portant  than  combat  and  combat  units.  This  view  hardened  into  what  Richard 
Shultz  characterized  as  “an  enduring  aspect  of  US  military  culture.”  Concerned 
primarily  with  meeting  the  requirements  of  major  land  combat  posed  by  the 
Cold  War  confrontation  in  Central  Europe,  the  Army  opposed  counterinsur¬ 
gency  missions  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the  1960s,  and  resisted  the  creation 
of  Special  Operations  Command  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  in  the  1980s.19 

As  the  Cold  War  consensus  on  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  solidified,  the 
classic  gendarme  functions  for  which  the  United  States  Army  was  initially 
established  and  which  played  major  parts  in  long  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Navy  were  relegated  to  secondary  status.20  A  process  took  place 
that  resembled  developments  in  the  post-World  War  I  British  Army.21  Police 
duties  were  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  large -stakes  confrontation  of 
the  Cold  War. 

However,  during  the  Cold  War  the  American  military  continued  to  carry 
out  gendarme  missions,  including  deployments  within  the  United  States  to 
quell  a  variety  of  civil  disturbances  including  the  refusals  of  Southern  states  to 
comply  with  the  school  desegregation  orders  of  Federal  courts.  In  the  autumn 
of  1962,  units  of  the  Army’s  82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Infantry  Divisions  joined 
federalized  Mississippi  National  Guard  troops,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  ele¬ 
ments,  a  total  of  31,000  troops  based  at  a  staging  area  on  a  Naval  Air  Station 
near  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  bulk  of  these  forces,  23,000  in  all,  then  deployed 
to  Oxford,  Mississippi,  and  nearby  locations.  At  Oxford  the  resistance  of  white 
supremacists  to  the  enrollment  of  a  black  student,  James  H.  Meredith,  for  class¬ 
es  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  led  to  widespread  violence.  On  1  October 
1962  Meredith  successfully  registered  for  classes,  resolving  “the  greatest  consti¬ 
tutional  crisis  since  the  Civil  War,”  in  which  a  state’s  defiance  of  the  orders  of 
the  Federal  courts  and  executive  branch  enforcement  of  the  courts’  orders  had 
resulted  in  widespread  violence.  Soldiers  remained  at  Oxford  through  the  entire 
academic  year;  the  last  five  hundred  men  did  not  leave  until  June  1963. 22 

In  the  years  following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  world  was  a  far  from 
orderly  place.  Between  1940  and  1966,  the  demise  of  the  French,  British,  and 
Belgian  colonial  empires  spawned  fifty-four  new,  mainly  Asian  and  African, 
states.  By  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  twenty-four  additional  new  countries  had 
made  their  appearance.  By  contrast,  in  the  1990s,  seventeen  nations  emerged 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  USSR  and  Yugoslavia,  what  Yahya  Sadowski 
called  “the  Leninist  extinction.”23  Moreover,  between  1966  and  1989,  forty- four 
wars  erupted,  some  between  states  and  others  within  states.  Nineteen — almost 
half — continued  into  the  1990s.24  Clearly,  the  same  disorder  that  marked  the 
disappearance  of  a  “world  order”  anchored  by  European  empires  attended  the 
end  of  the  “bipolar  world”  imposed  by  the  superpower  competition. 
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While  American  military  forces  were  often  engaged  in  gendarme  func¬ 
tions,  in  the  nineteenth  century  European  armies  went  in  a  different  direction. 
During  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  the  French  national  police  or  gendarmerie  was 
created  to  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  functions  other  than  waging  war  against 
foreign  enemies;  it  was  an  arm  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  not  the  French 
army  Most  European  states  followed  the  French  model,  and  the  new  organiza¬ 
tions  that  emerged  replaced  a  host  of  ad  hoc  groups.  The  gendarme  forces  that 
replaced  these  expedient  units  professionalized  and  nationalized  policing  and 
sometimes  constituted  more  professional  military  forces  than  the  regular  armies 
they  supplemented.  Clive  Emsley  s  study  of  the  emergence  of  national  police 
organizations  explains  this  apparent  contradiction:  “...  the  gendarmes  were  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers/policemen  at  a  time  when  the  armies  of  continental  Europe 
were  increasingly  shifting  from  a  professional  mercenary  to  a  conscript  base.”25 

The  national  police  forces  that  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  period  con¬ 
ducted  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  operations  carried  out  by  American  regular 
units  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They  garrisoned  barracks  in  the  countryside, 
patrolled  isolated  areas,  pursued  bandits,  and  helped  those  whose  lives  were 
disrupted  by  floods,  earthquakes,  and  train  wrecks.  But  the  gendarmerie  also 
performed  internal  security  duties  more  generally  associated  with  European 
absolutist  regimes,  gathering  intelligence  against  and  tracking  the  movements 
of  political  opponents  of  the  government,  collecting  taxes,  and  enforcing  con¬ 
scription.26  Later  in  the  century,  they  protected  European  governments  against 
socialist  ideas  and  labor  radicalism.  In  Europe  the  gendarmes  were  important 
instruments  in  the  consolidation  of  central  state  power,  while  in  the  United 
States  soldiers  carrying  out  law  enforcement  duties  were  transitional  figures  in 
the  process  of  transforming  territorial  governments  into  states  with  their  own 
viable  law  enforcement  agencies.27 

Gendarme  or  constabulary  functions  tended  to  be  various  and  complicated 
and  frequendy  lacked  conclusive,  immediate  results.28  Campaigns  against  bandits 
or  nomadic  natives  could  seem  interminable  and  sometimes  very  nearly  were; 
they  also  lacked  the  focus  provided  by  a  big  war  against  a  single  enemy  with  a 
clear  outcome.  Natural  disasters  and  other  catastrophes  were  rarely  predictable 
and  inevitably  disrupted  established  routines.  Over  long  periods,  military  opera¬ 
tions  tended  to  alternate  between  wars  and  gendarme  operations,  but  “operations 
other  than  war”  occupied  the  armed  forces  for  longer  periods  of  time.29 

In  the  post- Cold  War  period,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  a  relatively  static 
order  imposed  by  the  superpower  contest,  problems  demanding  swift  attention 
seemed  to  occur  all  over  the  globe  and  together  constituted  an  operational  envi¬ 
ronment  that,  when  compared  to  the  Cold  War,  seemed  new.30  American  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  had  a  clear  and  unenthusiastic  view  of  the  likely  problems  posed  by 
involvement  in  this  complex  morass.31  Their  political  masters  “went  along  with 
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a  defense  review  that  argued  for  a  capacity  to  fight  two  conventional  wars  at  the 
same  time.  "This  view  persisted  despite  ten  years  of  experience  in  which  only 
the  repetitive  pummeling  of  the  Iraqi  military  and  the  complex  of  operations  in 
the  Balkans — part  bombing,  part  sanctions  enforcement,  part  peacekeeping,  and 
part  humanitarian  assistance — bore  any  resemblance  to  a  major  theater  war.32 

During  the  post-Cold  War  decade,  there  was  a  major  gap  between  the 
reality  of  what  the  armed  forces  did  and  what  they  thought  they  should  legit¬ 
imately  do.  Certainly,  the  vast  American  experience  with  small  wars  and  other 
missions  was  overlooked.  As  Robert  Utley  had  noted  in  1977  when  the  Cold 
War  still  dominated  military  reality,  “the  contribution  of  the  frontier  to  Amer¬ 
ican  military  history  was  of  paramount  significance,  but  its  contribution  to  the 
American  military  tradition  was  not  of  comparable  significance.”33  Eliot  Cohen 
characterized  the  result  as  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  long-standing  legitimacy 
and  validity  of  gendarme  or  constabulary  operations,  to  understand  their  signif¬ 
icance  and  their  demands  on  resources,  and  to  devote  sufficient  thought  to  their 
proper  execution: 

International  police  work  is  the  wayward  child  that  the  Pentagon 
cannot  decide  whether  to  embrace  (because  it  is  the  only  job  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  because  it  justifies  the  current  force  structure) 
or  reject  (because  it  conflicts  with  Cold  War  concepts  of  what  the 
military  exists  to  do).34 

At  bottom,  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  legitimacy  of  missions 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  direction  of  planning.  Peace  operations  in  all  of  their 
variations,  like  many  forms  of  gendarme  operations,  were  very  much  in  the 
mainstream  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  1990s.  They  were  “no  longer  a  makeshift 
to  cope  with  occasional  crises,”  but  “recognized  as  a  core  function  of  the  UN 
[United  Nations],  and  one  likely  to  grow.”35  They  were  also  in  a  long  tradition  of 
American  operations.  Only  when  seen  through  the  prism  of  the  Cold  War  expe¬ 
rience  were  they,  as  one  civilian  analyst  described  them,  “unconventional  duty.”36 
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Central  America  and  the  Caribbean:  Panama, 
Drug  Enforcement,  and  Migrant  Interdiction 


Military  involvement  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs 

entering  the  United  States  goes  back  at  least  to  1982,  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Operation  Bahamas  and  Turks,  sometimes  called  “OPBAT.”In  1986, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  labeled  drug  traffic  a  threat  to  national  security.  Two 
years  later,  after  debating  requiring  the  armed  forces  to  seal  the  border  with 
Mexico  against  drug  smugglers,  Congress  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  become  involved  in  detecting  and  monitoring  shipments  of  illegal  drugs  and 
to  support  law  enforcement  agencies  in  preventing  drug  smuggling.1 

The  rhetorical  emphasis  on  drugs  as  a  threat  to  national  security  and  even 
the  use  of  the  phrase  “war  against  drugs”  did  not  seem  to  legitimize  the  en¬ 
terprise  within  the  military  services  that  viewed  counter-drug  operations  as 
outside  the  normal  scope  of  their  duties.2  OPBAT,  for  example,  started  as  a 
joint  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and  Air  Force  mission,  carried  out  with  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  and  Bahamian  agencies,  but  the  Air  Force  succeeded  in  ending  its 
involvement  in  1986.  The  Army  and  the  Coast  Guard  then  took  over.  Despite 
comparisons  to  war  and  allusions  to  national  security,  operations  aimed  at 
stopping  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the  border  with  Mexico,  from  the  sea  on  both 
coasts,  and  even  in  producing  countries,  were  bottom  law  enforcement  oper¬ 
ations.  By  placing  the  armed  forces  in  a  lead  role  in  detecting  and  monitoring 
the  movement  of  illegal  drugs  toward  the  United  States,  these  operations  did 
represent  a  new  form  of  military  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  unfamiliar  operational  territory.3  Nevertheless,  they  all  harkened  back  to 
law-enforcement  operations  of  earlier  peacetime  periods,  such  as  enforcement 
of  the  nineteenth-century  ban  on  the  slave  trade  and  the  protection  of  mail 
trains  by  Marines  after  two  such  trains  were  robbed  in  the  early  1920s.4  The 
Coast  Guard  s  involvement  in  the  counter-drug  efforts  also  closely  resembled 
that  service  s  contributions  to  an  earlier  effort  to  keep  illegal  substances  out  of 
the  United  States  during  the  “rum  war”  of  the  prohibition  era  in  1920-1933.5 

Enforcement  of  counter-drug  policy  and  curtailing  illegal  immigration 
generated  considerable  work  for  United  States  Southern  Command  was  head¬ 
quartered  first  in  Panama  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  in  Miami,  Florida;  that 
the  United  States  Adantic  Command  (Joint  Forces  Command  since  October 
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1999),  based  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  for  United  States  Pacific  Command 
in  Hawaii.  Counter-drug  operations  managed  by  these  commands  took  place 
largely  in  the  Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  Ocean,  historically  areas  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

The  period  from  1989  through  2000  started  and  ended  with  American  mil¬ 
itary  activity  in  Panama.  Originally  code-named  Blue  Spoon,  Operation  Just 
Cause,  the  invasion  of  Panama,  took  place  in  December  1989.6  Unlike  many 
of  the  missions  undertaken  throughout  the  decade  that  followed,  Operation 
Just  Cause  was  carried  out  without  involving  third  countries  or  international 
organizations.  During  Just  Cause,  the  Panamanian  dictator,  General  Manuel 
Noriega,  was  deposed,  arrested  and  brought  to  the  United  States  to  face  charges 
as  a  drug  trafficker. 

In  the  decade  that  followed  Just  Cause,  American  activity  in  Panama 
remained  high,  with  Just  Cause7  followed  by  a  peacekeeping  operation  known 
as  Promote  Liberty"  that  lasted  from  1990  to  1994,  three  defense  and  security 
operations  on  anniversaries  of  Just  Cause  to  protect  American  forces  stationed 
near  the  Panama  Canal  (Diamante  1  in  1994-95;  Diamante  2  in  1995-1996; 
and  Sustain  Liberty  in  1994-1997),  and  Safe  Haven  in  1994-1995  that  was 
concerned  with  rescue  and  detention  of  Cuban  migrants  attempting  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  from  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  the  1990s,  a  logistical  joint  task 
force,  known  as  JTF  Panama,  supported  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  transfer  of  the  Canal  to  the  government  of  Panama. 


Table  1.  Operations  in  Panama,  1989-2000 


Year 

Type 

Diamante  1 

1994-1995 

defense/ security 

Diamante  2 

1995-1996 

defense/ security 

JTF  Panama 

1999-2000 

logistics  (withdrawal) 

Just  Cause 

1989-1990 

offensive  (with  counter-drug  component) 

Blue  Spoon 
JTF  South 
Nimrod  Dancer 


Promote  Liberty 

1990-1994 

peacekeeping 

Backstop 

Hawk 

JTF  Panama  90 
Overwatch 

Safe  Haven 

1994-1995 

immigrant  interdiction  (Cubans) 

Sustain  Liberty 

1994-1997 

defense/ security 

During  the  decade,  other  Caribbean  countries,  particularly  Cuba  and  Haiti, 
were  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States.  American  troops  had  first  landed 
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in  Cuba  in  1898,  to  expel  Cuba’s  Spanish  masters,  in  “Americas  first  quasi-hu¬ 
manitarian  war  ....”9  In  the  century  after  1898,  American  armed  forces  carried 
out  long-term  interventions  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua. 
In  the  1990s,  the  American  military,  including  the  Coast  Guard,  executed  a 
number  of  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  some  of  which  were  designed  to  turn 
back  migrants  trying  to  reach  American  shores. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  operations  was,  in  large  measure,  a  response  to 
the  increasing  number  of  Haitians  seeking  to  leave  their  island  home.  Begun  in 
September  1994  and  gradually  declining  in  size  and  importance  until  it  ended 
six  years  later,  Operation  Uphold  Democracy'0  successfully  reinstalled  the 
government  of  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  that  had  been  overthrown  by  a  military 
junta.  In  1994,  Haiti  faced  simultaneous  political  and  economic  crises  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  juntas  seizure  of  power  and  the  resulting  imposition  of  United 
Nations  sanctions  on  the  military  government.  Thousands  of  Haitians  tried  to 
leave  for  the  United  States,  frequently  in  the  most  fragile  and  dangerous  vessels. 
Uphold  Democracy  was  meant  to  “secure  our  borders,”  as  President  William  J. 
Clinton  put  it,  against  these  waves  of  illegal  immigration  as  well  as  to  return  the 
legitimate  government  to  power  in  Haiti.11 

In  addition  to  Uphold  Democracy,  eleven  other  operations  reflected 
American  concern  with  illegal  immigration  from  the  Caribbean;  most  focused 
on  Haitian  migrants.  There  were  two  waves  of  Haitian  migration.  The  first,  in 
the  period  from  September  1991  to  July  1993,  stemmed  from  the  political  crisis 
after  the  Haitian  army  ousted  President  Aristide.  The  second,  from  October 
1993  to  September  1994,  resulted  from  a  combined  political  and  economic  cri¬ 
sis  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  negotiated  political  settlement  and  the  imposition 
of  United  Nations  sanctions.12  Sometimes  labeled  “humanitarian”  or  “migrant 
resettlement”  operations,13  all  of  these  deployments  focused  on  keeping  illegal 
immigrants  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  took  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  stopping  Haitian  vessels  outside  United  States  waters  in 
order  “to  prevent  massive  numbers  from  applying  for  political  asylum. ”The  tactic 
dated  from  October  1991,  when  the  Bush  administration  began  setting  up  camps 
for  the  Haitians  at  the  American  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.14  Originally 
critical  of  the  Bush  approach,  Clinton  ultimately  adopted  the  same  policy.15 

A  sudden  flood  of  Cubans  also  came  during  the  second  wave  of  Haitian 
flight  that  started  in  the  autumn  of  1993.  Faced  with  this  mass  influx,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  government  rescinded  a  three-year-old  policy  of  automatic  asylum  for 
Cubans  and  directed  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  apply  the  same  guide¬ 
lines  to  those  fleeing  both  Haiti  and  Cuba.16  Eight  operations  between  1991 
and  1995  dealt  with  this  problem,  underscoring  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
S.  Cohens  later  insistence  that  stopping  illegal  immigration  constituted  a  “crit- 
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ical  national  interest.”17  Cohens  view  would  carry  over  into  the  administration 
of  President  George  W.  Bush.18 

Migrant  intercept  operations  involved  primarily  maritime  deployments  to 
pick  up  people  found  at  sea,  and  construction,  management,  and  maintenance 
of  detention  camps  to  hold  the  migrants  until  their  return  to  their  homelands. 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  aircraft  carried  out  the  offshore  patrols.  Joint 
task  forces  administering  the  camps  included  large  numbers  of  Army  military 
police.  For  example,  Sea  Signal  between  June  1994  and  January  1996  employed 
an  MP  brigade  headquarters,  four  battalion  headquarters,  and  fifteen  compa¬ 
nies,  usually  deployed  in  six-month  shifts,  as  well  as  three  security  police  com¬ 
panies  from  the  Air  Force.  The  camps  quickly  became  overcrowded.  Guantana¬ 
mo  soon  exceeded  its  capacity  of  15,000  migrants.  The  United  States  convinced 
Panama  to  allow  construction  of  a  camp  for  as  many  as  10,000  more,  and 
another  camp  was  built  in  Suriname.19  Plans  were  made  for  even  more  facilities 
in  the  region,  but  they  were  not  required.  Three  of  the  eleven  operations,  with 
facilities  planned  in  Belize,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  were  never  carried  out.20 
By  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  flow  of  migrants  abated,  and  the  camps  emptied. 

Operations  involving  Cuba  responded  to  other  political  imperatives, 
including  those  created  by  assertive  and  politically  active,  anti-Castro  Cu- 
ban-Americans  centered  in  Miami.  Elements  of  this  community  attempted  to 
confront  the  Cuban  government  necessitating  Passive  Oversight,  a  defense 
and  security  operation  in  response  to  a  flotilla  organized  by  a  Cuban  exile  group 
in  July  1997,  and  Sentinel  Lifeguard,  a  show  of  force  after  Cuba  shot  down 
two  aircraft  piloted  by  members  of  the  Cuban-American  group  “Brothers  to  the 
Rescue”  in  February  1999. 


Table  2.  immigrant  interdiction  Operations:  Cuba  and  Haiti 


Cuba/Haiti 

Dates 

GITMO 

both 

7  November  1991-1  October  1994 

Safe  Harbor 

Haiti 

21  November  1991-1  July  1993 

Able  Manner 

Haiti 

13  January-26  November  1993 

Sea  Signal1 

both 

9  June  1994-18  January  1996 

Able  Vigil 

Cuba 

15  August-22  September  1994 

Safe  Haven2 

Cuba 

27  August  1994-6  March  1995 

Deliberate  Entry 

Cuba 

December  1994 

Safe  Passage3 

Cuba 

1  December  1994-20  February  1995 

Distant  Haven 

Haiti 

19  August  1994-20  January  1995 

Central  Haven 
island  Haven 
JTF  Belize 
West  Haven 
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Table  2.  immigrant  Interdiction  Operations:  Cuba  and  Haiti  (continued) 


Cuba/Haiti 

: 

Dates 

Present  Haven 

both 

February  1997 

1.  The  names  JTF  160  and  Phoenfx  Perch  were  also  associated  with  this  operation. 

2.  The  names  Asilo  Seguro  and  Deliberate  Entry  were  also  associated  with  this  operation. 

3.  The  name  Phoenix  Perch  was  also  associated  with  this  operation. 


The  use  of  the  name  Safe  Haven  unintentionally  underscored  the  dramat¬ 
ic  change  that  had  taken  place  in  American  attitudes  toward  immigration.  In 
1956-1957,  the  same  name  had  been  applied  to  the  rescue  and  transport  to  the 
United  States  of  Hungarians  who  had  fled  their  country  to  the  West  in  the 
chaotic  aftermath  of  the  failed  revolution  of  October  1956.21  In  1994-1995, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  movement  of  Cubans  who  had  tried  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  to  camps  in  Panama  prior  to  repatriating  them  to  Cuba. 
One  Safe  Haven  brought  people  to  the  United  States  to  live;  another  excluded 
people  from  entry  into  the  country. 

In  addition  to  eight  operations  concerned  with  illegal  Cuban  and  Haitian 
migrants,  six  operations  of  the  same  type  focused  on  illegal  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion.  These  operations  generally  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade, 
while  the  effort  concerning  Cubans  and  Haitians  peaked  around  1994  and  1995. 


Table  3.  Immigrant  interdiction  Operations:  Chinese 

■  . ---  •-  .... 


Region 

Year 

Marathon  Atlantic 

Caribbean 

1996 

Marathon  Pacific 

South  Pacific 

1996 

Marathon  Pacific  99 

South  Pacific 

1999 

Present  Lift 

Caribbean 

1997 

Prompt  Return 

South  Pacific 

1995 

Provide  Refuge 

South  Pacific 

1993 

In  the  year  2000,  Chinese  citizens  again  tried  to  get  into  the  United  States 
but  not  in  large  enough  groups  for  named  operations  to  be  established  in 
response.  Nevertheless,  those  who  made  the  attempt  were  persistent  and  willing 
to  endure  extreme  risks  and  deprivation  to  succeed.  In  December  1999,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Munro  intercepted  a  rusty  Chinese  freighter, 
Wing  Fung  Lung,  with  4  smugglers  and  249  passengers  300  miles  off  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Guatemala.  In  addition  to  abysmal  sanitary  conditions  and  water  in  the 
engine  room,  boarding  parties  met  violent  resistance  aboard  the  vessel,  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  such  occurrence  of  the  year,  compared  to  only  one  in  1997.  The  Munro  s 
commander,  Captain  Wayne  Justice,  commented  that  “now  you  see  people  who 
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are  absolutely  determined  to  reach  their  destination,  and  they’ll  fight  back  when 
they  realize  you  are  going  to  stop  them.”22 

If  the  politics  of  US-Cuban  relations  gave  a  special  dimension  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  illegal  immigration,  the  United  States’ position  regarding  refugees  from 
poor  countries  resembled  those  taken  by  other  prosperous  Western  nations.  For 
example,  Australian  maritime  doctrine  listed  under  “constabulary  operations” 
the  “prevention  of  illegal  immigration”  by  the  Royal  Australian  Navy;  in  2001 
Australia  refused  entry  to  a  shipload  of  almost  1,000  Afghan  refugees.  Never¬ 
theless,  Dennis  McNamara,  Director  of  International  Protections  for  the  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  singled  out  the  US,  claiming  that  the  United 
States  “. ..  with  a  proud  history  of  refugee  involvement,  has  in  place  some  of  the 
most  severe  restrictions  in  its  history,  which  affect  asylum  seekers  and  refugees 
trying  to  enter  the  United  States.”  McNamara  also  noted  that  poorer  countries 
tended  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States  in  refugee  matters.23 

The  developed  nations  of  the  West  were  not  alone  in  judging  people  fleeing 
poor  countries  as  undesirable  prospective  residents.  Rwandan  refugees  in  the 
mid-1990s  were  viewed  with  indifference  or  outright  hostility  in  neighboring 
Burundi  and  Zaire.  President  Aristide  in  Haiti  and  King  Hassan  in  Morocco 
used  the  threat  of  refugee  flows  in  attempts  to  secure  increased  aid  while  pros¬ 
perous  countries  gave  assistance  to  curb  such  movements.  In  many  countries 
considerable  effort  went  into  assuring  that  the  movements  of  populations  were 
carefully  monitored,  controlled  and  even  prevented.24  The  International  Red 
Cross,  an  agency  particularly  concerned  with  refugees  and  their  movements, 
noted  that  “One  country’s  refugee  is  another’s  alien.”25 

During  the  1990s,  the  other  major  type  of  law  enforcement  activities  assist¬ 
ed  by  American  forces  was  counter-drug  operations.  The  use  of  military  force 
in  the  “war  against  drugs”  had  its  origins  in  laws  passed  at  the  end  of  President 
Reagan’s  second  term.  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  authorized  military 
assistance  to  the  anti- narcotics  efforts  of  friendly  governments,  and  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  1989  made  the  Department  of  Defense  the  lead  US 
government  agency  “for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime 
transit  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States.”26  Overall,  the  ensuing  effort  cost 
well  over  $10  billion,  with  US  Southern  Command  spending  just  over  $400 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  2000  alone.  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  the  US  Atlantic 
Command  also  had  a  substantial  counter-drug  mission,  but  in  October  1995 
Southern  Command’s  maritime  area  of  responsibility  was  expanded  to  include 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  and  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ma¬ 
jor  East  Coast  drug  trafficking  areas.  In  addition,  US  Pacific  Command  carried 
out  counter-narcotics  operations  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  in  the  waters  in  between. 
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As  an  ancillary  benefit,  the  counter-drug  program  did  provide  the  military 
useful  experience  in  patrolling,  intelligence  gathering,  and  development  of 
skills  with  advanced  technical  equipment,  such  as  night  vision  and  commu¬ 
nications  equipment,  for  the  forces  of  participating  countries.27  In  operations 
against  drug  smugglers  over  the  decade,  two  trends  emerged.  The  number  of 
flying  hours  and  ship  days  provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense  declined, 
with  the  slack  taken  up  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  Customs  Service.  At  the 
same  time,  narcotics  traffickers  moved  gradually  from  air  shipment  to  water 
transportation.28 

The  counter-drug  mission  did  not  always  involve  operations  with  clearly 
delineated  start  and  end  dates.  Managed  by  US  Pacific  Command,  Wipeout 
started  in  1990  and  continued  at  least  through  1994.  This  effort,  described  by 
the  Pacific  Command  historian  as  a  “multi-agency  eradication  and  enforcement 
operation,  aimed  at  destroying  the  marijuana  crop  in  Hawaii,  arresting  and 
prosecuting  major  growers,  and  discouraging  the  local  populace  from  pursuing 
that  line  of  work,”  involved  helicopters  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  the 
Army  National  Guard,  airplanes  from  the  Air  National  Guard,  and  vessels  from 
both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy.29  A  similar  but  briefer  operation  in  Jamai¬ 
ca  during  1996,  called  Weedeater,  eradicated  nearly  400,000  marijuana  plants, 
879  pounds  of  cured  leaf,  and  400  pounds  of  seeds.  Carried  out  by  helicopters 
of  the  3rd  Infantry  Division,  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  East,  and  elements 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  it  was  truly  a  joint  operation.30 

Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  East  was  one  of  three  operational  joint  task 
forces  established  in  1989  to  control  Department  of  Defense  counter-drug 
operations.  It  began  as  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  Four  when  Congress  designated 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  lead  agency  for  detecting  and  monitoring 
aerial  and  maritime  drug  trafficking  and  replaced  a  two-year-old  command  and 
control  system  run  by  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Initially,  JTF 
Four  reported  to  United  States  Adantic  Command.  Renamed  Joint  Interagen¬ 
cy  Task  Force  East  in  1994,  it  was  reassigned  to  United  States  Southern  Com¬ 
mand  in  1997.  The  JTF  coordinated  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Adantic 
from  offices  in  Key  West,  Florida.  Joint  Task  Force  Five,  organized  at  the 
same  dme  and  renamed  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  West  in  1994,  worked 
in  Pacific  waters  and  reported  to  United  States  Pacific  Command  from  its 
headquarters  near  San  Diego,  California.  Joint  Task  Force  Six,  also  established 
in  1989  and  stationed  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  covered  the  land  border  with  Mexico, 
working  for  Forces  Command,  the  Army  component  of  United  States  Adantic 
Command.  The  activities  of  all  three  counter-drug  joint  task  forces  involved 
other  government  agencies,  among  them  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  the 
Customs  Service,  the  Border  Patrol,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  law  enforcement  organizations.31 
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Joint  Task  Force  Six’s  estimates  of  the  number  of  operations  that  it  con¬ 
ducted  were  extremely  high.  The  count  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence, 
through  1993,  came  to  646,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  it  estimated  participa¬ 
tion  in  more  than  4,300  missions  in  support  of  more  than  300  law  enforcement 
agencies.  These  activities  included  establishment  of  listening  and  observation 
posts  and  the  deployment  of  electronic  sensors  as  well  as  more  active  mea¬ 
sures — ground  patrols  and  aerial  reconnaissance  and  transport.32 

The  organizational  structure  for  handling  counter-drug  operations  was 
unusual,  with  the  three  joint  interagency  task  forces  managing  individual  oper¬ 
ations  of  short  or  indeterminate  duration  for  three  different  unified  commands. 
No  other  type  of  mission  was  handled  in  this  way,  the  usual  procedure  being  to 
set  up  an  individual  joint  task  force  reporting  to  one  of  the  unified  commands 
for  each  new  mission.  In  the  1990s,  at  least  44  operations  large  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  annual  histories  of  unified  commands  were  managed  by  the 
counter-drug  joint  task  forces  or  directly  by  the  unified  commands.  Of  the  44 
that  were  identified,  24  took  place  in  Southern  Command,  10  in  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand,  and  9  in  Adantic  Command.33 

Southern  Command,  the  combatant  command  most  involved  in  count¬ 
er-drug  operations,  and  its  subordinate,  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  East, 
saw  beyond  the  individual  operations  that  proliferated  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  organized  them  into  six  campaigns.  The  comprehension  of  the 
entire  effort  as  a  set  of  campaigns,  rather  than  as  a  host  of  disparate  operations, 
dated  from  the  tenure  of  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  USA,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  1989  intervention  in  Panama  and  understood  that  the  counter-drug 
effort  had  to  be  viewed  from  an  overall  regional  perspective.  Army  Generals 
George  Joulwan  and  Barry  McCaffrey  retained  and  refined  Thurman’s  insight. 
Each  campaign  subsumed  a  number  of  operations  in  a  specific  portion  of  the 
region.  Carib  Ceiling  and  Close  Corridor  covered  water  routes  through  the 
Caribbean  between  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  and  Cuba.  Inca  Gold 
involved  land-based  operations  in  South  America,  and  Central  Skies  focused 
on  establishment  of  a  coherent  counter-drug  operating  structure  throughout 
Central  America.  Caper  Focus  and  Carib  Shield  operated  on  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  South  and  Central  America,  respectively.34 

Overall,  the  trend  for  appropriations  for  counter-drug  operations  through 
the  decade  was  downward,  with  funding  decreasing  somewhat  faster  than  the 
number  of  operations.  Aggregate  financial  support  declined  from  $1.3  billion 
at  the  start  of  the  decade  to  $975  million  per  year  from  1993  to  1999.  As  a 
consequence,  Southern  Command  surveillance,  reconnaissance,  and  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  flights  declined,  with  overall  flying  hours  down  62  percent  and 
the  number  of  days  ships  spent  on  patrol  also  reduced  by  62  percent  by  the  end 
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of  the  period.  However,  in  the  same  period,  the  US  Customs  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard  increased  their  counter-drug  activities.35 

Counter-drug  and  immigrant  interdiction  operations  comprised  almost 
the  entire  category  of  military  operations  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of 
US  law.  One  additional  operation  conducted  by  JTF-LA  (Los  Angeles)  related 
to  law  enforcement.  This  1992  mission  supported  California  law  enforcement 
agencies  responding  to  racial  disturbances  triggered  by  the  acquittals  in  the  first 
trial  of  police  officers  accused  of  beating  black  motorist  Rodney  King.  Military 
operations  in  support  of  the  enforcement  of  US  laws,  which  were  classic  gen¬ 
darme  or  constabulary  missions,  added  up  to  60  (or  27  percent)  of  the  207  total 
operations  counted  for  1989-2000.36 

The  counter-drug  and  immigrant  interdiction  operations  executed  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  usually  took  place  nearby,  particularly  in  the 
Caribbean  and  along  the  border  with  Mexico,  areas  of  traditional  concern. 
These  locales  were  the  source  of  real  and  potential  problems,  represented  in  the 
1990s  by  illegal  drugs  and  unwanted  immigration,  what  the  Department  of 
Defenses  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  of  1997  called  “transnational  dangers.”37 
United  States  operations  concerning  drugs  and  unwanted  immigrants  in  areas 
close  to  the  United  States  could  be  said  to  respond  to  what  Benjamin  Mill¬ 
er  called  “an  extrinsic  interest,”  an  interest  that  is  based  on  “the  geographical 
proximity  of  the  region  in  question  to  the  hegemon  or  to  its  most  important 
allies.”  According  to  Miller,  “proximity  to  the  great  power  or  to  its  most  vital 
allies  makes  even  a  region  poor  in  resources  more  important  than  it  would  have 
been  if  located  far  away.”38  Or,  as  President  James  Monroe  put  it  in  the  portion 
of  his  December  1823  message  that  became  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
“With  the  movements  in  this  Hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  immedi¬ 
ately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.” 
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As  far  back  as  the  1870s,  when  the  Army  responded  to  the  needs  of  civilian 
communities  struck  by  epidemics  and  insect  infestations,  humanitarian 
operations  had  been  a  part  of  the  work  of  US  armed  forces.  In  the  post-Cold 
War  decade,  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  efforts  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  depended  on  requests  from  affected  countries  and 
were  guided  by  assessments  by  the  American  embassy  at  the  scene  and  the  re¬ 
sources  available.  The  State  Departments  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
(OFDA)  served  as  the  main  coordinating  agency  Other  assistance  programs  in¬ 
volving  DOD  agencies  included  donation  of  excess  property,  use  of  space-avail¬ 
able  transportation  for  supplies  donated  by  non-governmental  agencies,  and 
limited  assistance  for  restoration  of  facilities,  utilities,  and  other  infrastructure.1 

Humanitarian  missions  from  1990  to  2000  totaled  61.  Among  them  were 
non-combatant  evacuations  and  other  rescues,  and  28  responses  to  natural 
disasters  caused  by  weather,  mainly  floods,  and  by  earthquakes.2 

Fifteen  of  the  responses  were  carried  out  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
seven  in  North  America  and  eight  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  But 
there  were  responses  to  natural  disasters  in  all  parts  of  the  world — Asia  (four), 
Europe  (three),  Africa  (two),  and  the  South  Pacific  (six).  Averaging  nearly  three 
responses  every  year,  US  military  humanitarian  assistance  missions  reacted  to 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  2,468  natural  disasters  listed  for  the  period  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent.3  Table  4,  “Responses  to  Natural  Disasters,” 
shows  the  geographic  distribution  and  the  variety  of  types  of  the  31  disasters  to 
which  American  forces  responded. 


Table  4.  Responses  to  Natural  Disasters 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Antigua  90 

Caribbean 

hurricane 

1990 

Hurricane  Hugo 


Atlas  Response 


Africa 


flood 


2000 


Silent  Promise 


Avid  Response  I  and  II 


Balm  Restore 


Europe 


South  Pacific 


earthquake 


cyclone 


1999 


1992-93 


1999 
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Table  4.  Responses  to  Natural  Disasters  (continued) 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Caribbean  Express 

Caribbean 

hurricane 

1995 

Colombia  94 

South  America 

earthquake 

1994 

Disaster  Relief  JTF 

Caribbean 

hurricane 

1998 

Hurricane  Georges 


Fiery  Vigil 

Southeast  Asia 

Rescue/ evacuation 

1991 

JTF  Marianas  91 

temporary  shelter 

Fundamental  Relief 

Caribbean/North 

Amenca 

hurricane 

1998 

Full  Provider 


Fundamental  Response 

South  America 

floods 

1999-2000 

Hot  Rock 

Europe 

volcano 

1992 

Hurricane  Floyd 

North  America 

hurricane 

1999 

India  2001 

South  Asia 

earthquake 

2001 

JTF  Aguila  (Eagle) 

Central  America 

hurricane 

1998 

JTF  Andrew 

North  America/ 
Caribbean 

hurricane 

1992 

JTF  Hawaii 

South  Pacific 

typhoon 

1992 

Garden  Isle 


JTF  Marianas  92 

South  Pacific 

typhoon 

1992 

Noble  Response 

Sub-Sahara 

floods 

1998 

Philippines  90 

Southeast  Asia 

earthquake 

1990 

Recuperation 

North  America 

winter  storms 

1998 

Sea  Angel 

South  Asia 

cyclone/typhoon 

1991-92 

Productive  Effort 

Strong  Support 

Central  America 

hurricane 

1998-99 

Fuerte  Apoyo 

JTF  Bravo 

Tunisia 

Africa 

storm 

1990 

Typhoon  Mike 

Southeast  Asia 

typhoon 

1990 

Typhoon  Ofa 

South  Pacific 

typhoon 

1990 

Typhoon  Val 

South  Pacific 

typhoon 

1991-92 

Water  Pitcher 

South  Pacific 

drought 

1992 

Western  Fires  1994 

North  America 

wild  fires 

1994 

Western  Fires  1996 

North  America 

wild  fires 

1996 

Western  Fires  2000 

North  America 

wild  fires 

2000 

Lumberjack 

Thunder 
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In  three  of  these  operations,  elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  came 
under  the  simultaneous  direction  of  two  separate  Federal  agencies,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  for  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  Department  s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  for  emergency 
aid  elsewhere.  The  first  of  these  operations  was  the  response  to  the  damage  done 
by  Typhoon  Ofa  in  Samoa.  In  independent  Western  Samoa,  OFDA  managed 
United  States  relief  operations,  while  in  American  Samoa  FEMA  took  charge; 
military  support  on  both  sides  of  the  island  came  from  United  States  Pacif¬ 
ic  Command.  The  same  arrangement  obtained  on  Samoa  during  Operation 
Balm  Restore  in  December  1992,  after  a  tropical  cyclone  hit  the  island.  In  the 
Caribbean  six  years  later,  after  Hurricane  Georges  swept  through  the  region,  the 
United  States  Southern  Command  worked  for  the  same  two  agencies  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Disaster  relief  operations  sometimes  made  use  of  annual  training  for  Re¬ 
serve  Component  units.  This  was  especially  true  in  Central  America,  where  a 
large  number  of  short-term  engineer  missions  under  the  control  of  Joint  Task 
Force  Bravo  labored  to  restore  local  infrastructure  damaged  by  hurricanes. 
Reserve  units  rotated  through  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  on  two-week  tours  of 
active  duty  for  training.  Starting  in  the  1980s,  the  practice  continued  through 
the  1990s,  and  accelerated  at  the  end  of  the  decade  in  the  wake  of  the  devas¬ 
tation  caused  by  Hurricane  Mitch  in  Central  America.  For  example,  elements 
of  Wisconsin  Army  National  Guard  units — the  724th  Engineer  Battalion,  the 
106th  Quarry  Team,  and  the  829th  Engineer  Detachment — with  active  compo¬ 
nent  engineers  from  the  Army  and  the  Marines  built  educational  and  medical 
facilities  in  Nicaragua  during  the  summer  of  2000  as  part  of  Joint Task  Force 
Sebaco,  a  fifteen-day  training  rotation  for  the  Guardsmen.  Their  work  was  part 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  restore  infrastructure  ruined  by  Hurricane  Mitch  and 
involved  annual  training  for  about  six  thousand  Army  Reserve  Component  sol¬ 
diers,  with  about  five  hundred  of  them  in  Central  America  at  any  given  time.4 

During  the  1990s,  humanitarian  operations  included  eighteen  non-com¬ 
batant  evacuation  operations  (NEOs).  These  operations  were  firmly  rooted  in 
the  two -hundred-year  tradition  of  naval  responses  to  the  distress  of  American 
citizens  in  foreign  countries.  However,  in  earlier  times,  United  States  forces, 
usually  the  Navy  and  Marines,  had  directed  their  efforts  at  protecting  American 
nationals  in  place  rather  than  quickly  removing  them  from  tense  and  danger¬ 
ous  situations.5  Evacuations  in  the  nineties  involved  Navy  Amphibious  Ready 
Groups  and  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  as  well  as  special  operations  forces 
and  aircraft. 

The  22nd  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Special  Operations  Capable)  in  US 
European  Command  was  frequently  employed  in  these  operations  both  in 
Africa  and  Europe.  In  1996,  the  unit  was  involved  in  two  nearly  simultaneous 
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African  evacuations,  in  Liberia  (Assured  Response)  and  the  Central  African 

Republic  (Quick  Response).  In  addition,  the  22nd  was  alerted  for  at  least  two 
more  NEOs  during  1997-1998,  Autumn  Shield  in  Albania  and  Guardian  Re¬ 
trieval  in  Zaire.  In  the  spring  of  1997,  after  two  months  on  alert  for  Guardian 
Retrieval,  the  22nd  went  directly  into  Freetown,  the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone,  for 

Noble  Obelisk,  carrying  out  three  evacuations  within  five  days  “in  the  midst  of 
near  anarchy.”6 

Table  5.  Completed  Noncombatant  Evacuations 

Name 

Country 

Year 

Assured  Response 

Liberia 

1996 

Distant  Runner 

Rwanda 

1994 

Eastern  Exit 

Somalia 

1991 

Firm  Response 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

1997 

Kuwait  98 

Kuwait 

1998 

Liberia  94 

Liberia 

1994 

Noble  Obelisk 

Sierra  Leone 

1997 

Quick  Lift  1991 

Zaire 

1991 

Quick  Response 

Central  Africa 

1996 

Romania  89 

Romania 

1989 

Safe  Departure 

Eritrea 

1998 

Sharp  Edge 

Liberia 

1990*91 

Silver  Anvil 

Sierra  Leone 

1992 

Silver  Compass 

Liberia 

1992 

JTF  Liberia 

Silver  Fox 

Tajikistan 

1992 

Silver  Wake 

Albania 

1997 

Sudan  91 

Sudan 

1991 

Yemen 

Yemen 

1994 

In  terms  of  effort  and  resources,  the  eighteen  evacuations  do  not  represent 
the  whole  story  of  noncombatant  rescues.  Fifteen  other  NEOs  were  planned; 
fourteen  were  cancelled  as  situations  appeared  to  stabilize.  The  fifteenth,  JTF 

NEO,  was  a  standing  plan  for  evacuation  of  military  dependents  and  other 
noncombatants  from  Korea  in  case  of  war.  Of  the  thirty-three  noncombatant 
evacuations  that  were  either  executed  or  planned,  eleven  came  during  the  four- 
year  Bush  presidency  and  twenty-two  during  the  eight  Clinton  years,  so  the 
level  of  this  activity  throughout  the  1990s  remained  generally  constant. 
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Like  those  that  were  completed,  noncombatant  evacuations  which  were 
planned  but  not  executed  tended  to  center  on  sub-Saharan  Africa.  All  but  one 
of  the  operations  that  were  planned  but  not  executed  came  in  the  three  years 
from  1997  through  1999.  Nine  involved  African  countries.  Overall,  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty-three  total  and  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  that  were  actually  imple¬ 
mented  took  place  in  the  sub-Saharan  region,  with  four  carried  out  and  an¬ 
other  planned  in  Liberia  alone.  The  large  number  of  these  operations  in  Africa 
reflected  a  period  of  conflict  and  instability  in  the  sub-Saharan  region  with  its 
forty-six  countries  and  immense  internal  differences  in  culture  and  language.7 
A  New  York  Times  editorial  writer  called  the  situation  a  “chain  of  interconnect¬ 
ed  conflicts  that  are  ravaging  a  vast  swath  of  Africa  from  the  Horn  of  Africa 
to  Namibia.”8  The  recurring  need  to  assist  the  many  victims  of  these  conflicts 
underscored  the  relationship  between  war  and  humanitarian  operations.  One 
created  the  need  for  the  other,  prompting  New  York  Times  Nairobi  bureau  chief 
Ian  Fisher  to  observe  that  “humanitarianism  is,  at  its  core,  about  war  ....^The 
concentration  of  evacuation  operations,  planned  and  executed,  in  Africa  meant 
that  most  of  the  burden  of  planning  and  controlling  these  operations  fell  on 
United  States  European  Command  headquartered  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.10 

Planning  for  possible  evacuations  reflected  the  experience  of  carrying  out 
such  operations  as  well  as  a  new  emphasis  on  Africa  in  American  policy  in  the 
1990s.  President  Clinton  made  two  trips  to  the  continent,  one  to  East  Africa  in 
the  spring  of  1998,  called  Eagle  Vista,  and  another  to  Nigeria  two  years  later.11 
Nineteen  more  operations,  among  them  major  ones  such  as  Restore  Hope  in 
Somalia,  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda  and  Zaire,  and  Atlas  Response  in  Mo¬ 
zambique,  took  place  on  the  continent.12  The  missions  ranged  from  delivery  of 
food  to  famine-stricken  areas  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania  to  logistical  support  for 
stability  operations  in  Angola  1992  and  Sierra  Leone  in  2000,  and  included  the 
Incident  Reach  missile  strikes  in  Sudan  and  Afghanistan  during  August  1998, 
in  retaliation  for  the  bombing  of  the  American  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanza¬ 
nia,  an  operation  that  one  observer  termed  “modern-day  gunboat  diplomacy  by 
airpower.”13  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  called  the  Horn  of  Africa  the  United  States  government  s  “highest-prior- 
ity  humanitarian  emergency  in  the  world  currendy.”14  The  increased  number  of 
operations  in  Africa  reflected  this  concern  as  well  as  the  instability  that  marked 
the  region  in  the  1990s. 

The  need  to  plan  for  non-combatant  evacuations  in  advance  went  be¬ 
yond  concerns  about  Africa  and  mirrored  the  sheer  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  embassies.  By  the  end  of  the  1990s  there  were  260  embassies  around 
the  world,  some  in  new  and  unstable  countries.  Moreover,  each  embassy 
constituted  a  potential  target  for  terrorism  and  was,  therefore,  a  candidate  for 
evacuation  planning.15 
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Table  6.  Noncombatant  Evacuations  Planned  but  not  Executed 


Name 

Country 

Year 

Autumn  Shelter 

Dem.  Repub  of  Congo 

1998 

Balkan  Calm  II 

Albania 

1999 

Bevel  Edge 

Cambodia 

1997 

Bevel  Incline 

Indonesia 

1998 

Distant  Rescue 

Burundi 

1995 

Guardian  Retrieval 

Zaire 

1997 

Joint  Guarantor 

Bosnia 

1999 

JTF  NEO 

Korea 

(since)  1998 

JTF  Sarajevo 

Bosnia 

1992 

Shadow  Express 

Liberia 

1998 

Shepherd  Venture 

Guinea-Bissau 

1998 

Silent  Guide 

Ivory  Coast 

1999 

Silver  Guardian 

Angola 

1992 

Silver  Knight 

Albania 

1998 

Autumn  Shield 

Haiti 

1991 

Victor  Squared 

Eritrea 

1999 

Ethiopia 

1999 

The  entire  group  of  humanitarian  operations,  including  rescue,  evacuation, 
and  disaster  relief  operations,  represented  a  significant  portion  of  the  overall 
operational  activity  of  the  American  military  in  the  1990s.  Other  humanitarian 
efforts  included  training  and  assistance  in  clearing  land  mines  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Central  America — Operations  Clean  Sweep  in  1995-1996  and  Safe 
Passage  88  in  1988-1991,  provision  of  medical  supplies  in  various  parts  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  in  Operation  Provide  Hope  during  1992-1994,  and 
several  efforts  to  aid  people  displaced  by  war  and  famine.  Also  included  was  one 
operation  to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  viable  government  in¬ 
stitutions.  From  1993  to  1997,  this  was  the  task  of  the  Haiti  Assistance  Group 
working  in  conjunction  with  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  and  its  United 
Nations  successors. 

The  United  Nations  operation  that  supplanted  Uphold  Democracy  in 
March  1995,  known  as  the  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  or  UNMIH, 
brought  US  forces,  mainly  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  under  UN  com¬ 
mand.  However,  Major  General  Joseph  Kinzer,  USA,  Deputy  Commander  of 
Fifth  US  Army,  served  as  both  the  UN  commander  and  the  commander  of  the 
American  forces.  On  4  June  1995,  the  Second  Cavalry  Regiment  replaced  the 
25th  Infantry  in  Haiti.  Through  the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  early  1996,  the  fore- 
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es  participating  in  the  operation  were  gradually  reduced  until  the  UN  mandate 
expired  on  29  February  1996.  By  the  spring  of  that  year,  only  a  small  American 
training  cadre  remained.16 

Two  of  the  decades  humanitarian  missions  responded  to  terrorist  events. 
Resolute  Response  followed  the  bombing  of  American  embassies  in  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  in  1998,  and  Determined  Response  came  after  the  attack  on 
the  USS  Cole  while  it  was  anchored  in  the  Yemeni  port  of  Aden  in  October 
2000.  Overall,  humanitarian  operations  totaled  to  61  (or  29  percent)  of  the  207 
operations  in  the  period. 

The  American  military  was  not  the  only  organization  that  faced  what 
appeared  to  be  an  accelerating  operational  tempo.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1990s, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  dealt  with  increasing 
numbers  of  displaced  people  fleeing  for  their  lives  or  seeking  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Worldwide  in  1992,  there  were  83  million 
people  who  had  emigrated  from  one  country  and  settled  in  another.  There  were 
15  million  economic  migrants  in  Western  Europe  and  about  the  same  number 
in  North  America,  where  the  United  States  absorbed  about  two  million  legal 
and  illegal  immigrants  per  year.  While  there  had  been  22  million  refugees  and 
displaced  people  in  1985,  ten  years  later  the  number  was  37  million.17  Other 
humanitarian  organizations  including  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Movement  and  the  World  Food  Program  also  spent  more  of  their 
time  and  money  on  refugees  and  populations  displaced  by  war.18  In  Rwanda  in 
1994  more  than  one  hundred  such  groups  were  at  work,  providing  food,  medi¬ 
cal  care,  housing,  transportation,  and  education.19 

For  military  organizations  involved  in  relief  efforts,  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  private  charities  represented  substantial  coordination  challenges, 
usually  addressed  through  the  establishment  of  civil-military  operations  centers 
or  more  directly  focused  humanitarian  operations  centers.20  The  need  for  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  to  coordination  became  clear  during  the  operation  in  Soma- 
ha,  where  the  first  Civil  Military  Operation  Center  (CMOC)  was  established 
in  December  1992.  The  US  command,  along  with  liaison  officers  from  other 
members  of  the  multinational  force,  used  the  CMOC  to  coordinate  military 
support  for  convoys  of  relief  supplies,  to  assign  pier  space  for  supplies  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Mogadishu,  and  to  arrange  port  access.  Ultimately  nine  CMOCs  were 
established  in  Southern  Somalia,  one  for  each  humanitarian  relief  sector.  Before 
the  operation  ended,  the  Civil  Military  Operations  Center  controlled  issue  of 
identification  cards,  tracked  the  movement  of  relief  supplies,  and  worked  closely 
with  the  United  Nations'  Humanitarian  Operations  Center  (run  by  the  UN), 
creating  a  focal  point  for  all  relief  agencies  in  country.21 
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Table  7.  Non-governmental  Organizations  Operating  in  Rwanda  and  Neighboring 

Countries  (Summer/Autumn  1994) 

Organization 

Specialty 

♦Action  Aid/Assist 

equipment 

♦Action  Internationale  Contre  la  Faim/France 

emergency  medical  care 

♦Action  Internationale  Contre  la  Faim/USA 

emergency  medical  care 

♦Action  Nord  Sud 

distribution  of  seeds  and  tools,  livestock 

vaccination 

♦Adventist  Development  and  Relief  Agency 

medical,  shelter,  food 

♦African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation 

health  care 

♦Africa  re 

sanitation  services 

Air  Serv  International 

humanitarian  flights 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 

food,  health 

American  Jewish  World  Service 

emergency  medical  care 

♦American  Refugee  Committee 

health  care 

American  Red  Cross 

Baptist  World  Aid 

Baptist  World  Alliance 

Brother’s  Brother  Foundation 

medical  supplies  and  equipment 

Canadian  Baptist  Missionaries 

♦CARE  International 

camp  management,  distribution  and 

monitoring,  food,  sanitation,  seeds  and  tools 

♦Catholic  Relief  Services 

food,  other  assistance 

Christian  Children’s  Fund 

health 

♦Christian  Reformed  World  Relief  Committee 

seeds  and  tools 

Church  World  Action-Rwanda 

coalition 

Direct  Relief  International 

health 

Doctors  of  the  World 

Doctors  without  Borders,  USA,  Inc. 

♦Feed  the  Children/Europe 

food,  emergency  supplies 

Food  for  the  Hungry  International 

International  Aid  Inc. 

health 

♦International  Committee,  Red  Cross 

International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies 

♦International  Medical  Corps 

health  care 

♦International  Rescue  Committee 

sanitation 

Jesuit  Refugee  Service/USA 

Lutheran  World  Federation 

camp  management,  distribution  monitoring 

MAP  International 

health 
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Table  7.  Non-governmentai  Organizations  Operating  in  Rwanda  and  Neighboring 
Countries  (Summer/Autumn  1994)  (continued) 

Organization 

Specialty 

*  Med icins  Sans  Frontieres/France 

water,  sanitation 

Mercy  Corps  international 

health 

Operation  USA 

medicines 

Oxfam  America 

airlift,  money 

Refugees  International 

Salvation  Army 

*  Samaritan’s  Purse 

health 

Save  the  Children  (USA) 

♦Save  the  Children's  Fund/ UK 

non-food  aid,  health 

♦Solidarites 

logistical  support 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee 

United  Methodist  Committee  on  Relief 

World  Concern 

supplies,  medicines 

♦World  Food  Program 

♦World  Relief 

medical 

♦World  Vision  Relief  and  Development 

non-food  items,  sanitation,  seeds,  tools 

YMCA  of  the  USA 

Source:  InterAction,  “Rwanda  Crisis  Situation  Report  No.  10  Draft,"  20  October  1994;  US 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Bureau  for  Humanitarian  Response,  Office  of  US  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA),  “Rwanda — Civil  Strife/Displaced  Persons  Situation  Report  #1 
Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995.” 

Note:  As  of  October  1994,  there  were  118  NGOs  operating  in  Rwanda  according  to  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development  situation  report,  17  October,  1994. 

*  Direct  recipient  of  US  government  funding  as  reported  by  the  US  Agency  for  International 
Development;  others  may  have  received  such  support  indirectly  from  International 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

The  year  1992  saw  an  exceptional  number  of  humanitarian  operations. 
Stephen  Guerras  observation  that  for  the  US  Navy  “1992  stands  out  as  the  year 
with  the  greatest  number  of  such  efforts”  applied  to  the  entire  defense  establish¬ 
ment.22  During  the  year,  the  American  military  either  responded  to  or  contin¬ 
ued  work  from  the  preceding  year  on  seven  natural  disasters,  four  in  the  South 
Pacific,  one  in  Europe,  one  in  South  Asia,  and  one — Hurricane  Andrew — in 
North  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Joint  Task  Force  Andrew,  the  military  response  from  August  to  October 
1992  to  the  hurricane  of  the  same  name,  illustrated  the  types  of  military  units 
that  were  in  high  demand  for  such  operations.  The  force  included  eight  Army 
Military  Police  companies  among  the  106  deploying  units  representing  all  ser- 
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vices.  In  addition  there  were  a  press  camp  headquarters  detachment  (public  af¬ 
fairs)  and  15  medical  units,  among  them  air  ambulance,  entomology,  and  public 
health  personnel.  Nineteen  deploying  units,  almost  one  out  of  every  five,  were 
either  Navy  or  Army  engineers;  they  included  combat  and  construction  units,  a 
bridge -building  company,  firefighters,  and  divers.23  With  the  military  providing 
this  wide  range  of  services — medical  care,  law  enforcement,  and  engineering — 
at  no  cost  to  state  and  local  governments,  it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  units  from 
domestic  disaster  relief  missions  such  as  JTF  Andrew.24 

In  addition  to  Joint  Task  Force  Andrew,  activities  in  1992  included  three 
non-combatant  evacuations,  conducted  in  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  Tajikistan, 
with  two  others  planned  for  Bosnia  and  Angola.  Three  other  humanitarian  mis¬ 
sions — Fiery  Vigil  in  the  Philippines,  Provide  Hope  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  Provide  Relief  in  Somalia — also  required  planning  and  operational  support. 
There  were  sanctions  enforcement  missions  and  a  humanitarian  assignment  in 
the  Balkans,  and  Operations  Southern  Watch,  Northern  Watch,  and  Provide 
Comfort  were  all  active  in  Southwest  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the  active-duty 
force  continued  to  decline  in  strength.  It  was  gradually  being  reduced  from  its 
1980s  level  of  just  over  two  million  and  now  stood  at  1.8  million.25  If  there  was 
a  year  in  which  the  operational  tempo  seemed  nearly  overwhelming,  it  was  1992. 

In  general,  this  kind  of  humanitarian  operation  fit  squarely  within  the 
nineteenth  century  tradition  of  gendarme  operations.  As  Clive  Emsley  wrote  in 
his  study  of  the  various  European  gendarmerie  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
“assisting  the  population  in  times  of  accident  or  natural  disaster  was  a  way  of 
promoting  the  state  as  a  guardian  of  its  citizens  ...,”so  they  fought  fires  and  as¬ 
sisted  with  rescue  and  recovery  after  floods,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  explosions, 
and  train  crashes.26  The  big  difference  involved  the  size  of  the  stage  on  which 
such  work  was  carried  out.  In  nineteenth  century  Europe,  the  gendarmerie 
acted  within  national  borders,  promoting  and  asserting  the  primacy  of  the  state 
while  providing  useful  services  to  the  citizenry  in  troubled  times,  just  as  Unit¬ 
ed  States  forces  had  done,  carrying  out  similar  functions  in  the  same  period, 
mainly  in  the  trans-Mississippi  West.  In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  United 
States  forces  acted  on  an  international  scale  bringing  assistance  to  desperate 
people,  sometimes  in  concert  with  other  nations  and  sometimes  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  North  Adan tic  Treaty  Organization.  While  the 
worldwide  scope  of  operations  and  the  frequent  participation  in  international 
efforts  set  American  operations  after  the  Cold  War  apart  from  earlier  gendarme 
operations  elsewhere,  the  type  of  mission  itself  was  far  from  new. 
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Table  8.  Humanitarian  Operations  Worldwide 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Clean  Sweep 

Central  America 

humanitarian  (de-mining) 

1995-96 

Determined  Response 

SW  Asia 

explosion 

2000 

Guardian  Assistance 

Sub-Sahara 

humanitarian  (assist  refugees) 

1996 

Haiti  Assistance  Group 

Caribbean 

nation-building 

1994-97 

High  Right 

Sub-Sahara 

rescue  (airplane  crash) 

1997 

Phoenix  Lion 

Mongolia 

Central  Asia 

humanitarian 

1991-95 

Noble  Response 

Sub-Sahara 

humanitarian 

1998 

Persistent  Support 

North  America 

humanitarian 

1998 

Provide  Hope 

CIS 

humanitarian 

1992-98 

Provide  Relief 

Sub-Sahara 

humanitarian  (UN  peace  enforce) 

1992-93 

Resoiute  Response 

Sub-Sahara 

humanitarian 

1998 

Safe  Passage  88 

South  Asia 

humanitarian  (de-mining) 

1988-91 

Support  Hope 

Sub-Sahara 

humanitarian 

1994 

Provide  Assistance 
Quiet  Resoive 
Turquoise 
UNAMIR 


Note:  Operations  listed  as  Non-combatant  Evacuations,  responses  to  natural  disasters,  and 
operations  In  the  Balkans  and  concerning  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime  in  Iraq  are  listed 
separately. 
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Except  in  Panama,  United  States  involvement  in  stability  operations  during 
the  period  took  place  in  a  multinational  framework,  with  other  participant 
nations,  with  some  kind  of  international  mandate,  and  alongside  numerous 
non-governmental  organizations.1  Operations  that  involved  enforcement  of 
international  law  and  standards,  as  asserted  by  United  Nations  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  resolutions,  or  in  concert  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies, 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  missions.  Others  came  at  the  request  of  nations  em¬ 
broiled  in  disputes  or  from  regional  groups  in  need  of  assistance. 

Except  for  their  complexity  and  global  distribution,  stability  operations 
resembled  classic  gendarme  operations.  Participating  federal  agencies  included 
the  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  Transportation,  among  others.  Participation  by  non-governmental 
organizations  grew  to  the  point  where  more  than  one  hundred  such  entities 
took  part  in  relief  work  in  Rwanda.2  The  need  to  keep  the  participants  from 
getting  in  each  other  s  way  complicated  operations  and  became  an  operational 
requirement.  Even  the  missions  that  involved  or  included  combat  operations 
also  required  establishment  and  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  and  fell  within 
the  framework  stated  by  the  1997  Quadrennial  Defense  Review :  “US  forces 
encourage  adherence  to  the  international  norms  and  regimes  that  help  provide 
the  foundation  for  peace  and  stability  around  the  globe  . . .  .”3 

Like  humanitarian  operations  and  missions  related  to  the  enforcement  of 
United  States  law,  stability  operations  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  decades 
effort,  totaling  50  (or  24  percent)  of  207  operations;  as  the  decade  ended  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  decline  in  complexity  or  in  number.4 
Stability  operations  involving  American  forces  clustered  in  two  distinct  and 
substantial  groups,  one  concerning  the  Balkans  (Table  9)  and  another  focused 
on  operations  against  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq  (Table  13).  A 
handful  of  operations  stood  outside  these  two  groupings  (Table  14). 
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Table  9.  Unclassified  Names  of  American  Operations  Involved  In  the  Enforcement 
of  International  Law  and  Standards  In  the  Balkans,  1992-2001 

Name 

Type 

Duration 

Authority 

Able  Sentry 

peacekeeping 

1993-99 

UN/under  NATO  1999 

Auger  Express 

reconnaissance 

(peacekeeping) 

1998 

NATO 

Autumn  Shield 

defense/ security 

1998 

Balkan  Calm 

peace  observers 

1998 

NATO 

Deliberate  Falcon 

show  of  force 

1998 

NATO 

Deliberate  Force 

air  strike 

1995 

NATO 

Deny  Flight 

sanctions  enf 

1993-95 

NATO/UN 

Balkan  Shield 

Nomad  Vigil 

Persuasive  Force 

Determined  Falcon 

show  of  force 

1998 

NATO 

Determined  Force 

air  strike 

1995 

NATO 

Determined  Forge 

sanctions  enf(sea) 

1998-99 

NATO 

Eagle  Eye 

peacekeeping 

1998-99 

NATO 

Joint  Guarantor 

Determined  Guarantor 

Essential  Flarvest 

peacekeeping 

2001 

NATO 

Joint  Endeavor 

peacekeeping 

1995-96 

NATO 

Decisive  Edge 

sanctions  enf(air) 

1995-96 

NATO 

Decisive  Endeavor 

Decisive  Enhancement 

sanctions  enf(Sea) 

1995-96 

NATO 

Quick  Lift  1995 

logistics 

Joint  Forge 

peacekeeping 

1998-99 

NATO 

Decisive  Forge 

peacekeeping 

1998-99 

NATO 

Deliberate  Forge 

sanctions  enf(air) 

1998-99 

NATO 

Joint  Guard 

peacekeeping 

1996-98 

NATO 

Decisive  Guard 

peacekeeping 

1996-98 

NATO 

Deliberate  Guard 

sanctions  enf(air) 

1996-98 

NATO 

Determined  Guard 

Nomad  Endeavor 

logistics 

1996 

Joint  Guardian 

peacekeeping 

1999- 

UN 

Decisive  Guardian 

peacekeeping 

1999- 

UN 

Maritime  Guard 

sanctions  enf(sea) 

1992-93 

UN 

Maritime  Monitor 

sanctions  enf(sea) 

1992 

UN 
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Table  9.  Unclassified  Names  of  American  Operations  Involved  In  the  Enforcement 
of  International  Law  and  Standards  In  the  Balkans,  1992-2001  (continued) 


Name 

Type 

Duration 

Authority 

Noble  Anvil 

air  strikes 

1  1999 

NATO 

Allied  Force 
Flexible  Anvil 
Nimble  Lion 
Sky  Anvil 


Provide  Promise 

humanitarian 

1992-96 

Provide  Refuge  1999 

humanitarian 

1999 

Sharp  Fence 

sanctions  enf(sea) 

1993-95 

UN 

Sharp  Guard 

sanctions  enf(air) 

1993-95 

UN 

Sharp  Vigilance 

sanctions  enf(air) 

1992-93 

UN/NATO 

Shining  Hope 

humanitarian  (displaced 
people) 

1999 

NATO 

Allied  Harbour 
Sustain  Hope 

Sky  Monitor 


1992 


The  United  Nations,  under  whose  aegis  parts  of  the  effort  in  the  Balkans 
took  place,  was  not  exacdy  a  paragon  of  denominative  clarity.  The  international 
organization  put  ten  separate  names  on  its  post-Cold  War  operations  in  the 
Balkans  and  added  a  bewildering  array  of  acronyms.  However,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  did  not  adopt  the  American  practice  of  frequently  changing  the  names  of 
ongoing  operations. 


Table  10.  United  Nations  Peace  Operations  In  the  Balkans,  1992-2000 


Location 

Dates 

UN  Protective  Force  (UN  PRO  FOR) 

B&H,  Croatia, 
FRY,  Macedonia 

Feb  92-Mar  95 

UN  Peace  Forces  (UNPF) 

Mar  95-  Jan  96 

UN  Protective  Force  (UNPROFOR) 

B&H 

Mar-  Dec  95 

UN  Confidence  Restoration  Operation  in  Croatia  (UNCRO) 

Croatia 

Mar  95-  Dec  96 

UN  Preventive  Deployment  Force  (UNPREDEP) 

Macedonia 

Mar  95-  Feb  99 

UN  Mission  in  Bosnia  &  Herzegovina  (UNMiBH) 

B&H 

Dec  95- 

UN  Transitional  Administration  for  Eastern  Slavonia, 
Baranja,  and  Western  Sirmium  (UNTAES) 

Croatia 

Jan  96-Jan  98 

UN  Civil  Police  Support  Group  (UNPSG) 

Croatia 

Jan-Oct  98 

UN  Mission  of  Observers  in  Prevlaka  (UNMOP) 

Croatia 

Jan  96- 

UN  interim  Administration  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK) 

Kosovo 

Jun  99- 
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The  diversity  of  the  operations  in  the  Balkans  went  beyond  overlapping, 
repetitive,  and  confusing  names  and  an  apparendy  large  variety  of  purposes. 
Sometimes,  individual  units  participated  simultaneously  in  combat  action  as 
well  as  humanitarian  relief,  a  combination  known  as  “cops  and  docs. "The  26th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  which  began  a  six-month  deployment  to  the  Bal¬ 
kans  at  the  end  of  April  1999,  participated  in  both  Noble  Anvil,  the  bombing 
of  Serbia,  and  Shining  Hope,  the  provision  of  supplies  to  refugees  from  Kosovo 
in  Albanian  camps.  In  June,  when  the  bombing  campaign  ended,  2,200  Marines 
of  the  26th  went  to  Macedonia  as  peacekeepers,  under  Operation  Joint  Guard¬ 
ian,  where  they  stayed  for  a  month.  Six  weeks  later,  the  26th  was  in  Turkey  on  a 
humanitarian  mission,  Avid  Response,  in  the  wake  of  an  earthquake.5 

For  all  of  their  apparent  diversity,  operations  in  the  Balkans  constituted  parts 
of  a  single  prolonged  effort  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the  region.  For  the 
1990s,  this  cluster  of  missions  was  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  “major  theater 
war”  envisioned  by  American  military  planners.  The  effort  involved  all  types  of 
American  forces  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  friendly  nations,  cost  billions 
of  dollars,  and  went  on  for  the  entire  decade.  It  did  not  meet  the  definition  of 
major  theater  war  set  by  the  1997  Quadrennial  Defense  Review ,  as  taking  place  at 
the  “high  end  of  the  crisis  continuum,”  nor  did  it  resemble  a  conventional  war  or 
cause  a  large  number  of  US  casualties.6  The  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  was  silent 
on  the  exact  size  and  nature  of  the  force  needed  to  respond  to  a  major  theater  war, 
but  its  authors  clearly  had  in  mind  a  large  commitment  of  forces,  probably  based 
on  “the  Gulf  War  case — envisioning  the  deployment  of  a  massive,  armor-heavy 
force  supported  by  a  vast  fleet  and  hundreds  or  thousands  of  aircraft  . . .  .”7 

Operations  in  the  Balkans  had  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  response  to  a 
large  crisis,  using  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  Air  Force  s  combat  aircraft.8  In 
any  case,  as  an  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  study  observed,  “More  and  more, 
humanitarian  assistance,  peace  operations,  and  other  military  operations  other 
than  war  (MOOTW)  have  become  the  norm.”9  While  a  major  theater  war 
was  not  likely,  “major  and  persistent  situations,”  as  a  Center  for  Naval  Analyses 
writer  referred  to  the  Balkans,  Iraq,  Haiti,  and  Somalia,  became  prominent  parts 
of  the  international  landscape.10  These  groups  of  operations  could  be  seen  as 
“mini-containment  clusters,”  including  “everything  from  strikes  and  shows  of 
force  down  to  humanitarian  assistance  and  nation-building.”11 

In  1999,  when  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  reported  to 
Congress  on  the  number  of  operations  underway  in  the  decade,  it  listed  thir¬ 
teen  separate  operations  in  the  Balkans  as  “major  smaller  scale  contingencies,” 
rather  than  noting  a  single  overall  enterprise  to  which  all  of  the  operations  were 
connected.  The  OSD  list  reflected  the  tendency  to  assign  new  names  to  itera¬ 
tions  or  elements  of  single  tasks  in  the  Balkans.  For  example,  Joint  Endeavor 
(December  1995-December  1996),  Joint  Guard  (December  1996-June  1998), 
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Joint  Forge  (June  1998-June  1999),  and  Joint  Guardian  (June  1999-  )  all 
designated  different  periods  of  what  was  essentially  a  single,  long-term  Balkan 
peacekeeping  operation.  The  OSD  report  cemented  the  impression  of  numerous 
organizations  at  work  in  a  complicated  situation  and  did  nothing  to  dispel  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  understanding  and  tracking  the  operations.  Moreover,  by  organizing 
them  by  year  and  by  type  rather  than  by  locale  and  by  singling  out  operations 
that  were  components  of  other  operations,  the  report  obscured  the  intercon¬ 
nected  nature  of  these  efforts  and  their  common  purpose.12 


Table  11.  The  OSD  Balkan  Thirteen 


Name 

Nature 

Period 

Deliberate  Force 

Air  strikes 

Aug-Sep  95 

Deliberate  Guard 

Air  support  for  Joint  Guard 

Dec  96-Jun  98 

Deny  Right 

Sanctions  enforcement 

Apr  93-Dec  95 

Maritime  Monitor 

Sanctions  enforcement 

Jul-Nov  92 

Maritime  Guard  (follow-on  to  Maritime  Monitor) 

Sanctions  enforcement 

Dec  92-Jun  93 

Sharp  Guard  (follow-on  to  Maritime  Guard) 

Sanctions  enforcement 

Jun  93-Dec  95 

Decisive  Enhancement  (Support  of  Joint 
Endeavor) 

Sanctions  enforcement 

Dec  95-Dec  96 

Able  Sentry 

Peacekeeping 

Jun  93-Feb  99 

Joint  Endeavor 

Peacekeeping 

Dec  9  5-  Dec  96 

Joint  Guard  (follow-on  to  Joint  Endeavor) 

Peacekeeping 

Dec  96-Jun  98 

Joint  Forge  (follow-on  to  Joint  Guard) 

Peacekeeping 

Jun  98-Jun  99 

Eagle  Eye 

Air  verification  of  cease  fire 

Oct  98-Mar  99 

Provide  Promise 

Humanitarian 

Jul  92-Jan  96 

Multiple  joint  task  forces  operating  in  the  Balkans  carried  out  different 
pieces  of  what  could  have  been  characterized  as  a  single  overall  campaign. 
Whether  keeping  the  peace,  delivering  food  and  medicine,  enforcing  sanctions, 
or  dropping  bombs,  these  forces  accomplished  their  missions  simultaneously  or 
nearly  so  and  in  the  same  small  region,  albeit  under  different  operational  names 
These  operations  involved  6,149  personnel  in  1994, 17,221  two  years  later,  and 
declined  to  8,650  at  the  end  of  2001. 

While  their  different  missions  as  peacekeepers,  providers  of  humanitarian 
assistance,  or  enforcers  suggested  distinctions  and  separation,  the  operations 
came  together  on  the  ground  as  parts  of  the  overall  effort  to  stabilize  the  small 
portion  of  southeastern  Europe  known  as  “the  Balkans.”  As  parts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  contribution  to  United  Nations  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
efforts,  these  operations  also  came  together  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Europe  Task  Force  at  Aviano,  Italy,  or  at  the  United  States  European  Com- 
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mand  Headquarters  at  Patch  Barracks  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  As  components 
of  multinational  operations,  they  came  together  with  the  forces  of  other  nations 
in  the  NATO  Headquarters  at  Mons,  Belgium. 

One  United  States  government  agency  did  view  the  operations  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  as  a  unified  entity.  In  computing  the  costs  of  operations  in  the  Balkans,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  considered  all  of  the  efforts  to  be  of  a  single 
piece.  The  total  of  funds  specifically  allocated  for  the  un-programmed  missions 
known  as  contingency  operations  and  spent  in  the  region  from  1992  to  2000 
came  to  $13.82  billion  or  62  percent  of  the  Defense  outlay  for  contingency 
operations  of  almost  $21.3  billion.13 


Table  12.  DOD  and  US  Government  Costs  (In  millions)  for  Support  Operations, 
1992-1995 


DOD 

Total 

Somalia 

$  1,522.1 

$  2,223.1 

Former  Yugoslavia 

784.0 

2,186.9 

Rwanda 

144.1 

573.7 

Haiti 

953.9 

1,616.7 

Source:  US  General  Accounting  Office,  Peace  Operations:  US  Costs  in  Support  of  Haiti,  Former 
Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  and  Rwanda  ( GAO/ N  SI  AD-96-38,  March  1996). 


The  cluster  of  operations  focused  on  containing  and  influencing  the  behavior 
of  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime  in  Iraq  came  nearer  to  the  size  that  might  ap¬ 
proximate  a  major  theater  war  than  did  operations  in  the  Balkans.  Issued  in  1999 
with  the  oxymoronic  tide  of  Major  Smaller  Scale  Contingencies ,  an  OSD  report 
listed  eight  separate  operations  in  Southwest  Asia.14  For  most  of  the  1990s,  an 
estimated  20,000  United  States  military  personnel  served,  mainly  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Kuwait,  in  operations  associated  with  the  collective  $7.44  billion  effort.15 


Table  13.  Operational  Names  for  Enforcing  International  Law  and  Standards  In 
Southwest  Asia 


Name 

Type 

Duration 

Authority 

Arabian  Gulf  MIO 

Sanctions  Enf 

1990 

UNSCRs  661,  966  (1990) 

Determined  Response 
Desert  Calm 

Desert  Sortie 

multiple  (USS  Co/e) 
(withdraw  forces) 

2000- 

Desert  Farewell 

logistics 

1992 

UN 

Desert  Fox 

Air  strikes 

1998-99 

UN 

Desert  Shield 

defense/ security 

1990-91 

UN 

Desert  Storm 

Offensive 

1991 

UN 
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Table  13.  Operational  Names  for  Enforcing  international  Law  and  Standards  in 
Southwest  Asia,  (continued) 


Name 


Type 


Duration  Authority 


Desert  Sabre 
Desert  Sortie 
Desert  Sword 


Patriot  Defender 

defense/security 

1991 

Proven  Force 

UNIKOM 

peacekeeping 

1991 

UN 

Desert  Strike 

missile  attacks 

1996 

UN 

Desert  Thunder 

Air  strikes 

1998 

UN 

Desert  Vigilance 

defense/ security 

1994-95 

UN 

Desert  Viper 

show  of  force 

1998 

UN 

Nordic  Knight 

defense/ security 

1998 

Northern  Watch 

sanctions  enf 

1992- 

UNSCR  688 

Constant  Vigil 

Desert  Safeguard 

Provide  Comfort  i  and  II 

humanitarian 

1991-96 

UNSCR  6 88 

Encourage  Hope 

Express  Care 

Pacific  Haven 

1996-97 

Quick  Transit 

1996 

Snow  Eagie 

1992 

Provide  Cover 

defense/security 

1991- 

Southern  Watch 

sanctions  enf 

1992- 

UNSCRs  687,  688,  949 

Desert  Falcon 

1997- 

Desert  Focus 

1997- 

Desert  Spring 

1999 

Guarded  Skies 

Gunsmoke 

1999 

intrinsic  Action 

JTF  SWA 

Noble  Safeguard 

defense/ security 

1999 

Phoenix  Jackal 

Phoenix  Scorpion  1 

Phoenix  Scorpion  II 

Shining  Presence 

defense/ security 

1998 

Vigilant  Sentinel 

show  of  force 

1995 

Vigilant  Warrior 

show  of  force 

1994 

TLAM  Strike  (2) 

offensive 

1993 

TLAM  Strike 

offensive 

1996 
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Over  the  decade,  the  use  of  nearly  fifty  names  to  designate  operations  in  the 
Balkans  and  almost  as  many  names  for  work  in  and  around  Southwest  Asia  ob¬ 
scured  the  fact  that  two  major  regional  campaigns  were  conducted  in  the  1990s 
and  remained  active  when  the  decade  ended.  With  their  ambiguous  outcomes, 
these  series  of  operations  resembled  but  were  short  of  classic  combat  operations. 
Both  involved  long  periods  of  time,  high  monetary  cost,  and  extensive  use  of 
major  weapons  systems,  notably  a  wide  variety  of  tactical  aircraft  and  Naval 
combatants.  They  also  resulted  in  few  friendly  casualties.  American  command¬ 
ers  could  shuttle  active  and  reserve  units  into  and  out  of  the  operations  without 
apparent  loss  in  operational  effectiveness.  For  example,  Air  National  Guard 
units  went  into  and  out  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  two-week  rotations  for  Northern 
Watch  and  Southern  Watch,  with  some  units  doing  as  many  as  four  two- week 
rotations  in  three  to  four  years.16 

While  by  far  the  largest  efforts  of  their  kind,  the  decade-long  campaigns  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Southwest  Asia  did  not  represent  the  only  efforts  to  uphold  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  standards.  The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  played  a  variety  of 
roles  in  fourteen  other  operations  of  this  general  type,  which  are  listed  in  Table  14. 


Table  14.  The  Enforcement  of  International  Law  and  Standards  In  Regions  other 
than  the  Balkans  and  Southwest  Asia 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Authority 

JTF  Timor  Sea  Ops 

Southeast  Asia 

peacekeeping 

1999-2000 

UN 

INTERFET 

USGET 

Stabilize 

UNAMIC/UNTAC 

Southeast  Asia 

peacekeeping 

1991-93 

UN 

MFO  Sinai 

Middle  East 

peacekeeping 

1982-2000 

UN 

MINURSO 

North  Africa 

peacekeeping 

1991-98 

UN 

UNTSO 

Middle  East 

peacekeeping 

1948- 

UN 

Assured  Lift 

Sub-Sahara 

logistics 

(peacekeeping) 

1997 

ECOMOG 

Provide  Transition 

Sub-Sahara 

defense/ logistics 

1992 

UN 

Restore  Hope 

Sub-Sahara 

peace  enforce 

1992-93 

UN 

Continue  Hope 

Sub-Sahara 

multiple  types 

1993-94 

UN 

Focus  Relief/ 

Sub-Sahara 

logistics/training 

2000 

UN 

UNAMSIL 

(peacekeeping) 

Safe  Border  (MOMEP) 

South  America 

peacekeeping 

1995-99 

Latin  American 
nations 

Support  Democracy 

Caribbean 

sanctions 

enforcement 

1993-94 

UN 

Uphold  Democracy 

Caribbean 

peacekeeping 

1994-2000 

UN 

UNOMIG 

Georgia 

peacekeeping 

1993 

UN 
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Overall,  the  joint  operations  of  the  1990s  did  not  cohere  as  much  by  type 
as  by  place.  Operations  came  together  in  a  small  number  of  clusters,  nearly  all 
relating  to  each  other  geographically  as  they  took  place  in  the  same  region, 
rather  than  connecting  based  on  type  of  mission.  The  largest  groupings  were  in 
the  Balkans  and  Southwest  Asia.  Other  substantial  sets  formed  along  Carib¬ 
bean  drug  shipment  routes  and  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  where  numerous  non- 
combatant  evacuations  and  humanitarian  missions  together  with  a  few  stability 
operations  took  place. 

Even  disaster  relief  operations,  the  responses  to  unpredictable  meteoro¬ 
logical  and  other  natural  catastrophes,  followed  general  patterns,  with  autumn 
hurricanes  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  southeastern  United  States,  springtime 
floods  along  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and  summer  fires  in  the  western 
forests.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  disparate  operations  all  over  the  world,  a  distri¬ 
bution  that  would  support  the  views  of  theorists  of  global  chaos,  this  handful  of 
operational  groups  in  specific  regions  yields  a  more  accurate  view  of  a  complex 
decade  of  operational  challenges. 

Occurring  early  in  the  decade,  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia,17  was 
extremely  significant  in  shaping  American  views  of  later  military  commitments. 
The  operation  began  as  a  straightforward  humanitarian  effort  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  Bush  administration.18  The  Somali  population  was  reeling  from 
drought;  the  effects  of  predatory  clan  leaders,  civil  war  and  anarchy;  and  the  loss 
of  International  Monetary  Fund  aid.  In  response,  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations  concentrated  their  resources  on  Somalia.  The  International  Red  Cross 
spent  nearly  half  of  its  worldwide  budget  trying  to  get  enough  food  into  the 
country  to  overwhelm  the  capacity  of  clans  and  gunmen  to  steal  aid  shipments 
as  they  arrived.19 

The  nature  of  the  American  operation  changed  drastically  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Clinton  presidency  when  it  became  clear  that  a  stability  operation 
was  necessary  since  humanitarian  aid  could  not  be  delivered  effectively  in  the 
chaotic  environment  created  by  the  violent  conflicts  between  warring  clans.  In 
June  1993,  gunmen  killed  twenty-four  United  Nations  soldiers  from  Pakistan 
who  were  participating  in  the  UN-sponsored  attempt  to  stabilize  Somalia.  The 
operation  then  focused  on  an  American  manhunt  for  Mohamed  Farah  Aideed, 
a  powerful  Somali  clan  leader  in  Mogadishu,  turning  what  started  as  a  struggle 
to  deliver  food  into  the  most  significant  operation  of  the  decade  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  subsequent  American  operations.  The  deaths  of  eighteen  American 
service  members  in  a  single  violent  encounter  with  Somali  gunmen  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3, 1993,  followed  by  the  macabre  display  of  some  of  their  bodies  in  the 
streets  of  Mogadishu,  caused  revulsion  and  a  significant  backlash  in  the  United 
States.20  David  Halberstam  called  it  “a  devastating  setback  for  humanitarian  in¬ 
tervention.”21  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  this  fight,  force  protection  became 
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the  highest  priority  mission  for  all  United  States  forces  in  Somalia.  When  Pres¬ 
ident  Clinton  “defined  the  US  mission  [in  Somalia]  as  four-fold,”  on  October 
7, 1993,  his  first  objective  was  “protect  our  troops  and  our  bases  ....w22  If  Desert 
Storm,  the  war  against  Iraq  in  1991,  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  American 
forces  in  a  conventional  conflict,  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia  underscored  their 
vulnerabilities  and  limitations  in  an  unconventional  environment. 

The  experience  in  Somalia  highlighted  the  potential  consequences  of  the 
evolution  of  an  operation  into  something  that  was  larger  and  more  troublesome 
than  originally  anticipated.  Any  humanitarian  operation  was  susceptible  to 
such  change,  as  the  involvement  in  the  solution  of  one  problem  either  led  to 
the  uncovering  of  another  difficulty  in  need  of  urgent  attention  or  even  caused 
another  problem.  After  Somalia,  this  possibility,  known  to  some  as  “the  law  of 
unintended  consequences”  and  characterized  by  the  military  as  “mission  creep,” 
became  a  major  concern.23 

Ignited  by  the  experience  in  Somalia,  concerns  about  “force  protection,” 

“end  states,”  “exit  strategies,”  and  “mission  creep”  were  fueled  by  memories  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  where  an  advisory  effort  had  expanded  into  a  long  war 
that  had  consumed  over  50,000  American  military  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 
These  concerns  also  reflected  the  relatively  low  importance  of  humanitarian  and 
stability  operations  for  the  American  military.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  missions 
that  changed  and  expanded  contradicted  the  view  of  “normal”  civil-military  re¬ 
lations  in  which  civilians  stated  the  mission  and  the  military  was  left  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  without  the  substantial  further  involvement  of  those  who  assigned  and 
established  the  task.24 

The  Department  of  Defenses  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  in  1997  down¬ 
played  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  for  humanitarian  emergencies.  Ignoring 
two  centuries  of  American  military  history,  the  authors  of  the  study  claimed 
that:  “When  the  interests  at  stake  are  primarily  humanitarian  in  nature,  the 
US  military  is  generally  not  the  best  means  of  addressing  a  crisis.”  Conceding 
that  it  might  be  “both  necessary  and  appropriate”  to  use  military  assets,  the 
report  specified  that  “the  military  mission  should  be  clearly  defined,  the  risk  to 
American  troops  should  be  minimal,  and  substantial  US  military  involvement 
should  be  confined  to  the  initial  period  of  providing  relief  until  broader  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  efforts  get  underway.”The  decision  to  use  military  forces  would 
“depend  on  our  ability  to  identify  a  clear  mission,  the  desired  end  state  of  the 
situation,  and  the  exit  strategy  for  forces  committed.”25 

Occasional  military  voices,  such  as  that  of  Marine  General  Anthony  Zinni, 
who  commanded  US  Central  Command  from  August  1997  to  July  2000,  noted 
that  missions  could  evolve  with  changing  situations  and  that  the  armed  forces 
were  able  to  adapt  rapidly  to  changing  situations.  For  Zinni,  one  of  the  main 
attributes  of  the  American  armed  forces  was  operational  flexibility  and  respon- 
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siveness.  Distinctions  had  to  be  made  between  mission  creep  and  mission  shift 
as  situations  could  change  and  new  requirements  result.  General  Zinni  urged 
that  commanders  anticipate  the  evolution  of  missions  and  not  dismiss  such 
changes  as  “mission  creep.” “Keep  the  mission  focused,”  he  said,  “avoiding  mis¬ 
sion  creep,  but  allow  for  mission  shift  (a  conscious  evolution  that  responds  to 
the  changing  situation)  . . .  .”26  Nevertheless,  the  conventional  view,  as  articulated 
in  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review ,  was  of  a  narrow  and  restrictive  definition 
of  the  proper  circumstances  for  the  use  of  military  forces  in  humanitarian  and 
stability  operations.27  At  the  end  of  the  1990s,  civilian  critics  decried  “force  pro¬ 
tection  fetishism”28  and  “the  emerging  American  way  of  war — which  emphasiz¬ 
es  the  avoidance  of  risk  and  casualties  ....W29 

During  the  decade,  American  casualties  were  always  attended  by  substantial 
press  coverage.  The  most  remembered  and  the  most  influential  such  incident 
was  the  obscene  display  of  American  dead  in  Mogadishu.  Ranged  against  the 
relatively  low  toll  in  battle  deaths  in  the  decade  were  more  than  one  thousand 
American  military  fatalities  that  occurred  during  training  and  non-combat  op* 
erations.  Three  operations — Just  Cause,  Desert  Storm,  and  Northern  Watch — 
had  American  casualties  inflicted  accidentally  by  friendly  forces.  All  of  these 
deaths  occurred  in  the  context  of  a  perceived  low  public  tolerance  for  casualties, 
inescapable  media  coverage,  and  a  preoccupation  with  accounting  in  detail  for 
all  casualties  that  grew  out  of  the  POW/MIA  movement  following  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  and  was  embodied  in  the  agency  that  searched  for  the  remains  of 
service  members  missing  in  action,  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting.30 

The  Somalia  experience  led  to  cautious  and  less  direct  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  humanitarian  and  stability  operations.  This  effect  manifested  itself 
in  American  commitments  worldwide,  especially  in  Africa.  After  the  Rwanda 
genocide  in  the  spring  of  1994,  the  United  States  deployed  soldiers  from  US 
European  Command  into  the  border  area  between  Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  the 
Congo,  then  still  called  Zaire,  to  provide  relief  support  in  the  massive  refugee 
camps.31  Known  as  Operation  Support  Hope,  the  effort  was  carefully  limited 
in  duration  and  in  extent  to  preclude  any  long-term  commitment  in  the  region. 
American  forces  departed  after  a  few  weeks. 

In  Liberia  during  1997  (Assured  Lift)  and  in  Sierra  Leone  three  years  later 
(Focus  Relief),  the  United  States  played  a  supporting  role,  providing  logistical 
help  and  training  for  peacekeepers  from  other  nations.  These  missions  mirrored 
the  training  missions  of  the  early  Cold  War  when  American  troops  helped 
train  government  forces  to  put  down  communist  insurgencies  in  Greece  and 
the  Philippines;  they  also  recalled  earlier  experiences  with  the  establishment  of 
native  constabularies  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Nicaragua.32  Other  such  operations  in  the  1990s  included  contracting  and 
training  civilian  police  for  duty  in  Haiti  and  Bosnia.  American  forces  in  JTF 
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Timor  Sea  operations  in  Indonesia  supported  a  peace  enforcement  effort  lead 
by  Australia.33 

A  particularly  noteworthy  enterprise  was  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in 
Haiti.34  American  interest  in  Haiti  and  the  Caribbean  had  long  and  deep  roots. 
Despite  the  long  history  of  concern,  which  included  major  long-term  interven¬ 
tions  earlier  in  the  twentieth  century,  Uphold  Democracy  was  a  singular  effort. 
The  operation  began  on  an  ambiguous  note  as  American  units  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  enter  Haiti  as  invaders  or  as  invited  guests.  Only  when 
on  the  verge  of  landing  in  Haiti  did  their  commanders  learn  that  their  forces 
would  not  be  opposed  when  they  arrived.35  Once  on  the  ground,  the  American 
force  restored  the  legitimately  elected  government  and  made  modest  improve¬ 
ments  in  living  conditions  in  the  country. 

Two  operations  resembled  the  larger  efforts  in  the  Balkans  and  Southwest 
Asia  in  their  duration,  if  not  in  size  and  complexity.  Established  in  the  wake  of 
the  1979  Camp  David  Accords,  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO) 
in  the  Sinai  served  as  a  buffer  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces  during 
Israel’s  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  Based  on  a  brigade-sized  American 
contribution,  this  force  remained  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
northwestern  Africa,  the  United  Nations  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  West¬ 
ern  Sahara  (MINURSO),  to  which  the  United  States  made  a  much  smaller 
commitment,  lasted  nearly  eight  years  and  never  involved  more  than  a  handful 
of  Americans.  Both  efforts  were  reminders  of  the  sometimes  inconclusive  and 
extended  nature  of  peace  operations. 

During  the  decade,  American  forces  participated  in  international  operations 
in  several  modes.  Ambassador  Richard  Holbrooke,  who  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations  in  1999  and  2000,  noted  three:  in  the  Balkans,  the 
United  States  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  international  effort;  in  East 
Timor,  the  small  United  States  contingent  operated  alongside  but  not  under  the 
command  of  the  United  Nations  force;  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  United  States 
did  not  participate  in  the  actual  peacekeeping  operation  but  provided  training 
and  financial  support.36  Regardless  of  the  specific  form  taken  by  American  in¬ 
volvement,  at  the  end  of  the  decade  it  appeared  that  as  General  Zinni  observed 
in  a  speech  at  the  Naval  Institute:  “We’re  going  to  be  doing  things  like  human¬ 
itarian  operations,  consequence  management,  peace  keeping  and  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  ...  operations  other  than  war. These  are  our  future.”37 
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A  different  category  of  operation  that  merits  attention  was  travel  by  members 
of  the  executive  branch  including  cabinet  officials,  the  vice  president,  the 
first  lady,  and  particularly  the  president.  Overseas  trips  by  the  head  of  state  are 
integral  elements  of  public  diplomacy,  highlighting  American  interest  in  specific 
parts  of  the  world.  Called  “Banner”  by  Air  Mobility  Command,  these  missions 
are  not  usually  considered  in  analyses  of  military  operations.1  However,  they  not 
only  consume  large  amounts  of  military  resources,  particularly  transport  aircraft 
and  associated  crews  and  fuel,  but  also  personnel  and  equipment  for  security  and 
communications.  President  Clinton  flew  to  parts  of  the  world  rarely  visited  by 
American  chief  executives  in  the  past — Africa  twice  and  Vietnam  once.  Distant 
from  the  United  States,  these  areas  had  little  usable  communications  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Consequendy,  his  entourages  were  large  and  imposed  significant  demands 
on  Air  Mobility  Command  aircraft  and  crews.  During  the  two  Clinton  admin¬ 
istrations,  the  upward  trend  in  presidential  travel  that  had  started  during  the 
first  Bush  presidency  continued  and  then  accelerated. 


Table  15.  Phoenix  Banner  (president)  and  Phoenix  Sliver  (vice  president)  Airlift 
Missions,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  1988-1999 


Year 

Missions 

Passengers 

Tons  of  Cargo 

CY  1988 

477 

9,611 

5,773 

CY  1989 

388 

10,885 

6,859 

CY  1990 

702 

15,169 

8,638 

CY  1991 

555 

10,179 

6,484 

CY  1992 

928 

11,795 

7,901 

CY  1993 

348 

6,065 

4,934 

CY  1994 

598 

16,571 

12,416 

CY  1995 

559 

14,233 

9,535 

CY  1996 

1,029 

25,365 

17,826 

CY  1997 

569 

15,056 

11,564 

CY  1998 

929 

20,097 

17,582 

CY  1999 

1,240 

26,481 

20,314 

Source:  Data  provided  by  United  States  Transportation  Command  Research  Center,  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  from  annual  histories  of  Air  Mobility  Command  and  its  predecessor, 
Military  Airlift  Command. 
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Public  interest  in  President  Clintons  travel  peaked  in  the  months  after  his 
visit  in  the  spring  of  1998  to  Rwanda  and  other  East  African  nations.  Particularly 
expensive  and  complex  because  of  communications  requirements,  the  visit  to  six 
countries  cost  $42.8  million.  The  Africa  trip  involved  at  least  1,300  government 
employees,  who  either  accompanied  the  chief  executive  or  preceded  him  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  advance  teams.  Two  months  after  he  returned  from  this  trip,  the  President 
went  to  China,  with  a  smaller  retinue  of  about  one  thousand  people. 

The  report  of  a  General  Accounting  Office  review  of  presidential  travel  in 
September  1999  noted  that  the  travel  was  expensive  and  cost  the  Department 
of  Defense  $292  million  for  1997  through  1999.  The  report  also  showed  that  in 
his  first  term  Clinton  and  his  predecessor,  George  H.  W.  Bush,  had  comparable 
travel  records.  President  Bush  visited  50  countries  over  86  days  during  four  years, 
spending  21.5  days  abroad  each  year;  President  Clinton  went  to  49  countries 
in  81  days  during  his  first  term,  just  under  21  days  per  year.  However,  Clinton’s 
second  term  saw  substantial  increases,  and  for  his  two  terms  he  averaged  28.6 
days  abroad  annually.  Overall,  Clinton  was  the  most  widely  traveled  president 
and  the  first  to  visit  a  number  of  countries  and  regions,  including  Botswana, 
Rwanda,  Bulgaria,  the  Balkans,  and  northern  Vietnam.2  It  was  clear  that  “the 
scope  of  detailed  planning,  magnitude  of  requirements,  and  depth  of  contingen¬ 
cy  management  required  to  transport  the  leader  of  the  free  world  make  even  the 
briefest  of  trips  nothing  short  of  a  full-blown  military  operation.”3 

President  Clin  ton’s  largest  trip,  to  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  in  the 
early  spring  of  2000,  underscored  the  impact  of  presidential  travel  as  a  consumer 
of  Department  of  Defense  assets.  Known  as  “India  Banner,”  the  mission  cost  a 
total  of  $46.5  million,  and  included  146  cargo  flights  “to  ferry  everything  from 
trucks  and  communications  equipment  to  the  presidential  limousine.”  All  told,  it 
required  894  sorties  and  a  total  of  5,708  flying  hours.  The  simultaneous  human¬ 
itarian  operation  called  Atlas  Response  in  Mozambique,  in  which  the  United 
States  joined  a  number  of  nations  in  providing  emergency  aid  after  flood  waters 
had  submerged  much  of  that  country,  required  443  sorties  and  just  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  flying  hours — 1,592 — expended  on  the  Clinton  visit  to  India.4 

Two  other  types  of  presidential  support  operations  occurred  on  a  regular 
and  predictable  basis.  One  involved  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  surrounding 
the  presidential  inauguration  and  primarily  occupied  elements  of  the  Military 
District  of  Washington.  In  2001,  this  mission  used  just  under  1,000  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  for  about  two  weeks.  The  other  support  activity  concerned  the 
shipment  of  presidential  papers  and  memorabilia  to  the  site  of  the  presidential 
library.  In  the  case  of  President  Clinton,  it  took  eight  flights  by  Air  Mobili¬ 
ty  Command  C-5  aircraft  to  move  more  than  660  tons  of  documents,  gifts, 
artifacts,  and  other  materials  from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  to  Little 
Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas.5 
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A  small  number  of  the  operations  that  took  place  in  the  decade  did  not  fit 
in  any  of  the  categories  outlined  above.  Steel  Box  in  1990  and  Auburn  En¬ 
deavor  in  the  spring  of  1998  involved  materials  associated  with  what  came  to 
be  known  as  “weapons  of  mass  destruction.”  Steel  Box  moved  chemical  muni¬ 
tions  from  Western  Europe  and  Auburn  Endeavor  removed  weapons-grade 
uranium  from  former  Soviet  territory.  Other  missions  ranged  from  JTF  Olym¬ 
pics,  which  supported  the  1996  Olympic  Summer  Games  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  Eastern  Access,  the  reopening  and  securing  of  the  Navy’s  Vieques  bombing 
range  after  Puerto  Rican  protesters  had  blocked  access.  JTF  Panama  removed 
American  forces  at  the  end  of  the  United  States  presence  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Deep  Freeze,  the  Antarctic  research  project  that  had  started  in  1957,  depended 
on  Department  of  Defense  re-supply  missions  throughout  its  life  and  provided 
a  reminder  of  the  role  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  nineteenth  century 
scientific  research  and  surveys. 

Other  operations  were  singular.  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Hawaii,  searched  for  the  remains  of  American  servicemen.  Joint 
Task  Force  Computer  Network  operations  concentrated  on  protective  measures 
against  and  responses  to  cyber-warfare.  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Support  dealt 
with  responses  to  possible  acts  of  terrorism  against  the  United  States.  Unlike 
most  joint  task  forces,  which  were  set  up  in  response  to  specific  short-term 
emergencies,  these  organizations  were  established  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 


Table  16.  Miscellaneous  Operations 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Auburn  Endeavor 

Former  USSR 

Environmental/logistical 

1993 

Computer  Network  Def 

USA 

Electronic  security 

1999- 

Deep  Freeze 

Antarctica 

Scientific/ logistical 

1957- 

Diamante  1 

Central  America 

defense/security 

1994-95 

Diamante  2 

Central  America 

defense/ security 

1995-96 

Eastern  Access 

Caribbean 

logistics  (reopen  Viequez) 

2000 

Full  Accounting 

Southeast  Asia 

remains  recovery 

1992- 

Incident  Reach 

Sub-Sahara 

offensive  (TLAM) 

1998 

JTF  Bravo 

Central  America 

multiple  types 

1982- 

Encourage  Hope 


JTF  Civil  Support 

USA 

defense/ security 

1999- 

JTF  1  (Inauguration) 

USA 

logistics 

2001 

JTF  Olympics 

USA 

logistics 

1995-96 

JTF  Panama  99 

Central  America 

logistics  (withdrawal) 

1999 

JTF  Philippines 

SE  Asia 

show  of  force 

1989 
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Table  16.  Miscellaneous  Operations  (continued) 


Name 

Region 

Type 

Duration 

Just  Cause 

Central  America 

Offensive  (with  counter 
drug  component) 

1989-90 

Northern  Denial 

North  America 

defense/ security 

2000 

Passive  oversight 

Caribbean 

defense/ security 

1997 

Presidential  Records 

North  America 

logistics 

2001 

Promote  Liberty 

Caribbean 

peacekeeping 

1990-94 

Sentinel  Lifeguard 

Caribbean 

show  of  force 

1999 

Silent  Assurance 

SW  Asia 

defense/ security 

1997 

Steel  Box  1,  ll(  III 

Western  Europe 

logistics 

1990-91 

Sustain  Liberty 

Caribbean 

defense/ security 

1994-97 

Taiwan  Straits 

East  Asia 

show  of  force 

1996 

Operations  in  this  miscellaneous  category  sometimes  involved  large  num¬ 
bers  of  other  government  agencies  along  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Presidential  travel  regularly  engaged  the  State  Department,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  the  Customs  Service  as  well  as  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  JTF  Olympics,  which  employed  military  elements  in  security  and 
logistical  support  for  the  Summer  Games  in  Atlanta  in  1996,  required  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Contacts  with  nearly  sixty 
Georgia  law  enforcement  agencies  were  managed  through  a  Law  Enforcement 
Joint  Coordination  Center.  Almost  14,000  military  personnel  contributed  to 
the  effort,  including  twenty-nine  explosive  ordnance  disposal  teams  and  thir¬ 
ty-two  military  working  dog  teams;  the  cost  was  $27  million.6 

Pacific  Haven,  a  mission  that  was  related  to  Operation  Provide  Comfort, 
also  had  the  complexity  that  characterized  the  more  atypical  assignments  of 
the  period.  This  operation  provided  support  to  Kurdish  refugees  who  had  been 
employed  with  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  the  effort  to  protect  and  support 
Kurds  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  wake  of  the  war  against 
Iraq,  and  were,  therefore,  at  risk  in  their  homeland.  More  than  6,000  refu¬ 
gees  were  transported  to  Guam  between  September  1996  and  the  end  of  the 
operation  in  the  following  March;  there  they  were  screened  before  entering  the 
United  States.  A  relatively  small  operation  with  a  US  government  price  tag  of 
$10  million,  Pacific  Haven  involved  at  least  seven  other  government  agencies 
and  a  dozen  non-governmental  organizations.  Unlike  humanitarian  operations, 
which  tended  to  involve  large  numbers  of  non-governmental  organizations,  and 
counter-drug  efforts,  which  included  a  wide  variety  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
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cies,  these  singular  missions  derived  their  complexity  from  the  participation  of 
many  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 


Table  17.  Non-DOD  Participants  in  Operation  Pacific  Haven 
US  Government  Agencies 

Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  (Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services) 
Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (Department  of  State) 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Customs  Service 
Public  Health  Service 

Non-Governmental  Organizations 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Services  of  Amenca 
Salvation  Army 
American  Red  Cross 
Refugee  Data  Center 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 
US  Catholic  Conference 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
Church  World  Service 

Ethiopian  Community  Development  Council 

InterAction 

World  Relief 

International  Rescue  Committee 
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Despite  the  large  number  of  operations,  the  majority  of  American  personnel 
in  overseas  assignments  during  the  decade  were  on  stable  tours  of  duty  in 
places  where  the  American  military  had  long  been  assigned.  Given  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  operational  names  and  frequent  press  speculation  that  use  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  many  small  operations  might  degrade  their  ability  to 
respond  to  a  serious  crisis,  it  is  important  to  note  that  most  overseas  stationing 
of  troops  followed  the  Cold  War  pattern.  The  bulk  of  the  armed  forces  serving 
overseas  were  in  routine  assignments  in  the  same  places — Germany,  Korea,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Okinawa — where  they  had  been  stationed  during  much  of  the  Cold  War.1 
Moreover,  in  the  1980s,  when  the  armed  forces  ranged  in  size  from  just  under 
2.1  million  to  almost  2.2  million,  a  larger  portion  (ranging  from  23.8  percent  to 
25.3  percent)  as  well  as  a  larger  absolute  number  was  regularly  deployed  outside 
the  United  States  than  during  the  post-Cold  War  decade. 


Table  18.  Overseas  Deployment,  Ashore  and  Afloat,  1980-2000 


Year 

Active  Force 

Deployed 

1980 

2,050,826 

488,726  (23.8%) 

1981 

2,082,897 

501,832  (24.1%) 

1982 

2,108,612 

528,484  (25.1%) 

1983 

2,123,349 

519,517  (24.5%) 

1984 

2,138,157 

510,730  (23.9%) 

1985 

2,151,032 

515,367  (24.0%) 

1986 

2,169,112 

526,328  (24.3%) 

1987 

2,174,217 

523,702  (24.1%) 

1988 

2,138,213 

540,588  (25.3%) 

1989 

2,130,229 

509,873  (23.9%) 

1990 

2,046,144 

609,422  (29.8%) 

1991 

1,986,259 

447,572  (22.5%) 

1992 

1,807,177 

344,065  (19.0%) 

1993 

1,705,103 

308,020  (18.1%) 

1994 

1,610,490 

286,594  (17.8%) 

1995 

1,518,224 

238,064  (15.7%) 
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Table  18.  Overseas  Deployment,  Ashore  and  Afloat,  1980-2000  (continued) 


Year 

Active  Force 

Deployed 

1996 

1,471,722 

240,421  (16.3%) 

1997 

1,438,562 

227,258  (15.8%) 

1998 

1,406,830 

259,871  (18.5%) 

1999 

1,385,703 

252,763  (18.2%) 

2000 

1,384,338 

257,817  (18.6%) 

Source:  “Active  Force"  and  “Deployed"  data  provided  by  the  Directorate  for  Information 
Operations  and  Reports,  Washington  Headquarters  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  is  for  30  September  of  each  year,  except  for  the  year  2000,  which  is 
reported  as  of  30  June. 

Beginning  in  1994,  the  Joint  Staff  tracked  the  number  of  service  members 
deployed  on  operations.  Those  “deployed”  on  current  operations,  as  opposed 
to  those  “stationed”  overseas,  never  represented  as  much  as  5  percent  of  the 
active-duty  force.  Increasing  numbers  of  deployed  service  members  came  from 
the  reserve  components;  this  was  especially  true  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
At  the  end  of  the  1990s,  the  Army  began  to  rely  heavily  on  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard  to  provide  forces  for  duty  in  the  Balkans.2  At 
the  end  of  every  fiscal  year  except  1994,  when  substantial  numbers  of  military 
personnel  were  serving  in  Haiti,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  involved 
in  current  operations  were  concerned  with  one  of  the  two  major  clusters  of 
operations,  either  in  Southwest  Asia  or  the  Balkans.  A  historical  example  of  a 
force  truly  stressed  by  overseas  deployments  is  provided  by  a  British  army  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  had  104,000  men,  nearly  half  of  its  212,000 
soldiers,  deployed  abroad.3  It  was,  in  the  words  of  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
“a  squeezed  lemon.”4 

Despite  the  small  portion  of  the  force  deployed  on  current  operations 
outside  of  the  United  States,  these  missions  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
employment  of  American  forces  in  stability  operations  and  other  gendarme 
operations  represented  a  legitimate  use  of  the  military.  The  discussion  focused  on 
whether  such  use  would  degrade  training  and  wear  down  equipment  and  people, 
eroding  combat  effectiveness.  Included  in  the  debate  was  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  frequent  deployments  would  cause  service  members  to  leave  the  service. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  aggregate  numbers  alone,  the  issues  gener¬ 
ated  by  deployments  in  this  decade  could  be  considered  marginal,  but  much  of 
the  discussion  proceeded  without  informed  reference  to  numbers.  Many  ana¬ 
lysts  knew  little  more  than  the  total  size  of  the  force  and  the  number  of  troops 
cut  in  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  When  it  came  to  the  overall 
magnitude  of  deployments,  precision  frequendy  went  out  of  the  window. 
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Table  19.  Portion  of  Active  Force  Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Assigned  to 
Operations  from  1994  to  2000 


Year 

Total 

Strength 

On  Duty  in 
Foreign  Countries 
and  Areas 

Deployed 
on  Current 
Operations 

In  SW 
Asia 

In  the 
Balkans 

SW  Asia 
and  Balkans 
as  %  of  all 
Deployed 

1994 

1,610,490 

286,594  (17.8%) 

67,731  (4.2%) 

20,878 

5,826 

39.4% 

1995 

1,518,224 

238,064  (15.7%) 

36,786  (2.4%) 

25,225 

4,956 

82.0% 

1996 

1,471,722 

240,421  (16.3%) 

62,990  (4.3%) 

31,152 

24,911 

89.0% 

1997 

1,438,562 

227,258  (15.8%) 

35,145(2.4%) 

12,756 

18,062 

87.7% 

1998 

1,406,780 

259,871  (18.5%) 

43,067  (3.1%) 

25,799 

13,472 

91.2% 

1999 

1,385,703 

252,763  (18.2%) 

47,975  (3.5%) 

27,236 

16,701 

91.6% 

2000 

1,372,900 

238,047  (17.3%) 

39,049  (2.8%) 

20,875 

15,908 

94.2% 

Source:  “Total  Strength"  and  “On  Duty  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Areas"  data  provided  by  the 
Directorate  for  Information  Operations  and  Reports,  Washington  Headquarters  Services,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  is  for  30  September  of  each  year,  except  for  the  year  2000, 
which  is  reported  as  of  30  June.  Data  concerning  personnel  “Deployed  on  Current  Operations" 
is  provided  by  J-l  of  the  Joint  Staff  on  a  weekly  basis  and  is  taken  from  the  report  for  the 
last  week  of  September  except  for  the  year  2000,  for  which  the  last  week  of  June  is  used. 
“Personnel  Deployed  on  Current  Operations"  is  a  subset  of  personnel  “On  Duty  In  Foreign 
Countries  and  Areas."  Atl  percentages  are  based  on  the  “Total  Strength"  of  the  active  force  for 
each  respective  year. 

James  Kitfield,  a  civilian  writer  who  wrote  often  on  military  issues  and 
strongly  supported  military  claims  that  new  missions  were  causing  great  strain, 
asserted  that  “the  pace  of  deployments  increase[d]  by  more  than  300  percent 
since  1989.”5  Major  General  Arnold  Fields,  the  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Staff,  claimed  in  2000  that  the  pace  of  deployments  had  increased  “16-fold” 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.6  A  New  York  Times  reporter  added  that  “the 
number  of  peacekeeping  missions,  relief  efforts  and  other  military  operations 
has  proliferated.”7  Basing  their  assessments  on  unclassified  slides  posted  on 
“defenselink,”  the  Department  of  Defense  website,  operations  research  ana¬ 
lysts  accepted  without  comment  the  assertion  that  “over  the  past  10  years  the 
military  has  downsized  at  a  time  when  operations  tempo  and  OOTW  [Opera¬ 
tions  Other  Than  War]  have  dramatically  increased.”8  Paul  Mann  declared  that 
“US  Armed  Forces  have  been  ordered  overseas  with  much  higher  frequency  in 
the  past  10  years  than  during  the  near  half-century  after  World  War  II.”  Mann 
asserted  that,  “In  the  decade  since  1990,  deployments  numbered  more  than  60. 
They  totaled  fewer  than  50  in  the  entire  45  years  from  1945-90,  according  to 
congressional  figures.”9  Drawn  from  a  Congressional  Research  Service  report, 
Instances  of  Use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  1 798-1989 ,  written  by 
Ellen  Collier,  the  “congressional  figures”  counted  the  entire  Korean  War  as  one 
deployment  and  the  1964-1973  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  another.  Post-Cold  War 
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practice  gave  more  than  forty  names  to  the  cluster  of  operations  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  that  was,  in  the  aggregate,  far  smaller  than  either  the  Korean  War  or  the 
Vietnam  conflict.10  Clearly,  all  deployments  were  not  equal,  although  the  1990  s 
practice  of  naming  them  could  give  the  impression  that  they  were.11  Merely 
counting  post-Cold  War  operations  did  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
varied  widely  in  size,  duration,  importance,  and  allocation  of  forces.12 

The  post-Cold  War  approach  to  naming  operations  was  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  was  the  focus  of  operations  from  the  early 
1960s  to  the  1970s,  encompassed  about  twenty  operations  with  English-lan¬ 
guage  names  every  year  in  the  late  1960s.  Like  deployments  in  the  post-Cold 
War  decade,  these  named  operations  varied  widely.  There  were  ground  offen¬ 
sives,  air  strikes,  pacification  missions,  and  even  humanitarian  operations  that 
provided  medical  care  and  emergency  relief  to  civilians.  However,  the  number 
and  diversity  of  individual  operations  never  obscured  the  identity  of  the  overall 
conflict;  they  were  all  part  of  the  Vietnam  War.13 

Missing  from  the  commentary  on  and  analyses  of  post-Cold  War  oper¬ 
ations  were  two  basic  facts:  seldom,  if  ever,  did  the  actual  number  of  service 
members  deployed  on  operations  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  force;  and  much 
of  the  operational  activity  occurred  in  two  large,  complex,  and  expensive  opera¬ 
tional  clusters  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Southwest  Asia.  Despite  the  many  names, 
the  focus  and  locations  of  the  operations  were  restricted. 

The  military  services  used  complex  methods  to  measure  the  extent  of  their 
overseas  commitments.  Instead  of  using  overall  service  strength  as  the  baseline 
against  which  to  compute  the  level  and  impact  of  deployments,  all  four  services 
based  their  calculations  on  what  they  considered  to  be  their  deployable  force — a 
much  smaller  figure  than  their  total  strengths.  Moreover,  all  four  services  used 
different  processes  to  compute  their  baselines — methods  which  incorporat¬ 
ed  some  abstruse  methods  of  counting.  The  Marines  and  the  Army  added  to 
the  number  of  deployed  personnel  those  individuals  in  training  overseas  but 
subtracted  from  the  deployable  force  those  in  training  in  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ducing  the  baseline  by  the  number  of  trainees  at  home  and  inflating  the  size  of 
the  deployed  group  by  the  number  of  trainees  abroad.  Since  they  began  tracking 
the  numbers  at  different  times,  it  was  impossible  to  make  comparisons  over  the 
entire  decade.14 

Some  statements  that  could  be  used  to  support  claims  of  over-extension 
were  truly  misleading.  In  May  1997,  the  Army  announced  that  its  soldiers 
served  for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  foreign  countries,  a  total  that  had  in¬ 
creased  from  eighty  the  preceding  year.  The  total  number  involved  in  this  global 
activity  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  31,000  soldiers.  Moreover,  74 
of  the  countries  listed  by  the  Army  had  nine  or  fewer  soldiers  for  a  total  of  270; 
an  average  of  about  3.65  service  members  per  country,  many  of  whom  were 
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probably  attaches  and  members  of  attache  staffs,  routinely  assigned  to  United 
States  embassies. 1<;  The  bulk  of  deployed  Army  personnel  were  in  Germany 
(44,000)  and  Korea  (29,000),  just  as  they  had  been  during  the  Cold  War.16 

More  recendy,  the  newsletter  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Defense  Report,  noted  that  "thousands  of  soldiers  do  the  day-to-day  work  of  en¬ 
gagement,”  and  cited  the  Army  role  in  Hungary,  Turkey,  Moldova,  East  Timor, 
Micronesia,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Haiti.17  Indeed,  there  were  Army  representa¬ 
tives  in  all  of  these  nations  at  the  end  of  calendar  year  2000.  However,  the  1,740 
soldiers  in  Japan  reflected  the  long-standing,  post-World  War  II  commitment 
of  forces  to  that  country,  and  the  28  in  Micronesia  had  nothing  to  do  with 
engagement,  since  Micronesia,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  other  deployments  ranged 
from  moderately  small  levels  relating  to  current  operations — 360  in  Hungary, 
mainly  in  support  of  Balkan  operations,  and  190  in  Turkey,  largely  associated 
with  operations  against  Saddam  Hussein  s  regime — to  1 1  in  Australia;  nine  in 
Indonesia,  including  East  Timor;  nine  in  Haiti;  and  three  in  Moldova.18 

The  Navy,  like  the  Air  Force,  seeking  to  hold  deployments  of  individual 
sailors  to  a  maximum  of  six  months  while  adhering  to  a  regular  schedule  of  ship 
maintenance,  deployed  two  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  claimed  as  a 
result  that  some  ship  upkeep  and  crew  training  had  to  be  curtailed.  One  expert 
argued  that  the  operational  availability  of  carriers  varied  from  one  in  three  to 
one  in  four,  depending  on  the  location,  making  each  operational  deployment 
represent  something  like  a  $20  billion  investment,  each  deployed  carrier  repre¬ 
senting  an  expense  of  between  $6  billion  and  $7  billion.19 

During  the  1990s,  in  response  to  changing  operational  imperatives,  the 
Navy  increasingly  relied  on  amphibious  ships  rather  than  on  aircraft  carriers. 
Carrier  participation  in  operations  declined  from  78  percent  in  1977-1984  to 
about  50  percent  in  1 990-1 996.20  Only  one  humanitarian  response  operation 
involved  aircraft  carriers.  Multiple  eruptions  of  Mount  Pinatubo  on  Luzon  in 
June  1991  were  followed  by  cascades  of  ash  that  covered  the  Clark  Field  airbase 
so  densely  that  it  collapsed  several  roofs.  The  smoke,  ash,  and  other  debris  also 
forced  closure  of  all  island  airports,  so  the  operation,  known  as  Fiery  Vigil,  in¬ 
cluded  at  least  one  carrier  battle  group,  totaling  more  than  10,000  sailors,  in  the 
rescue  of  nearly  20,000  American  nationals.  The  aircraft  carriers  USS  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  USS  Midway  removed  thousands  of  people,  with  3,600  sailing  on 
the  Lincoln  to  the  island  of  Cebu  where  they  were  flown  to  Guam.21  Carriers 
were  still  used  extensively;  during  1993-1994,  the  Navy  rotated  at  least  seven 
carriers  into  Operation  Southern  Watch. 

Despite  the  apparently  small  portion  of  the  total  force  deployed  at  any 
time,  personnel  tempo  (perstempo)  and  operational  tempo  (optempo)  were 
important.  Concerns  were,  in  part,  a  response  to  the  change  in  the  nature  of 
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deployments.  In  some  operations,  the  situation  more  closely  resembled  the 
experience  of  the  Indian-fighting  Army  than  that  of  the  Cold  War  force,  with 
little  detachments  at  widely  scattered  and  remote  stations  responding  to  small 
emergencies  as  they  popped  up,  rather  than  larger  forces  located  mainly  at 
permanent  stations  with  substantial  facilities.  The  experience  of  the  22nd  Marine 
Expeditionary  Unit  in  1996-1998  with  six  noncombatant  evacuations,  executed 
or  planned,  surely  fit  this  pattern. 

Frequent  deployments  created  disruption  and  austerity  for  those  involved. 
Air  Force  pilots  coped  with  the  boring  routine  of  policing  the  no-fly  zones  over 
Iraq  and  the  stark  living  conditions  of  the  expeditionary  environment  in  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia.  Accustomed  to  operating  as  a  Cold  War  garrison  force  with  service 
members  accompanied  by  families  and  working  out  of  large  and  comfortable 
permanent  bases,  the  Air  Force  faced  the  frequent  need  to  send  parts  of  aviation 
units  to  austere  Persian  Gulf  installations  which  “disrupted  home  base  oper¬ 
ations  and  disrupted  personal  lives.”  As  Lieutenant  General  Patrick  Gamble 
observed  in  1998,  “My  impression  ...  is  that  the  real  cost  we  re  paying  is  a  turbu¬ 
lence  factor  in  rear  areas,  combined  with  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.”22 

Optempo  and  perstempo  issues  clearly  had  an  impact  on  some  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  as  a  variety  of  units  and  types  of  equipment  were  regularly  in 
high  demand.  According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  they  were  “major 
platforms,  weapons  systems,  units,  and/or  personnel  that  possess  unique  mission 
capabilities  and  are  in  continual  high  demand  to  support  worldwide  joint  mil¬ 
itary  operations.”23  Priorities  for  the  use  of  such  assets  ranked  war  at  the  top  of 
the  list;  then  other  military  operations  that  might  involve  hostile  contact,  such 
as  peacekeeping;  then  training;  and  finally  counter  drug  operations.24 

In  a  major  change  from  the  Cold  War  years,  assets  that  were  in  high 
demand  were  usually  not  major  combat  formations.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  Army,  where  demand  was  extremely  high  for  military  police,  aviation,  civil 
affairs  units,  and  special  operations  forces.25  But  it  was  also  true  for  the  other 
services  for  whom  specialized  aircraft,  including  EA-6B  aircraft  which  were 
used  to  suppress  enemy  air  defenses  and  electronically  jam  anti-aircraft  radar,  as 
well  as  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems  (AWACS)  aircraft,  U-2  recon¬ 
naissance  planes,  and  F-16  CJ  fighter  aircraft  equipped  with  anti -radar  missiles 
were  in  short  supply.26 

Among  ground  forces,  military  police  units  were  in  very  high  demand 
throughout  the  1990s,  for  operations  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad. 
Joint  Task  Force  Andrew,  the  military  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992, 
included  eight  Army  Military  Police  companies  among  the  106  units  from  all 
services  that  deployed.27  In  Bosnia,  three  years  later,  MP  units  replaced  some 
infantry  and  armor  formations  after  six  months,  as  it  became  clear  that  they 
were  more  appropriate  for  the  mission.  In  Rwanda  in  1994,  where  the  325th 
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Airborne  Infantry  Regiment  provided  security  for  military  units  that  produced 
safe  drinking  water  and  participated  in  the  relief  effort,  it  became  apparent  that 
Military  Police  could  have  performed  these  roles.28  Two  years  later,  in  the  wake 
of  the  June  1996  terrorist  bombing  of  the  Khobar  Towers,  at  least  64  one-  and 
two-person  bomb-sniffing  dog  teams,  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
went  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Focus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  decade,  the  demand  for  military  police  severely 
strained  the  Armys  ability  to  provide  them.  During  the  period  from  October 
1994  through  December  1995,  US  Army  Forces  Command  military  police 
assets  were  fully  committed  to  operational  requirements.  Two  brigades,  six 
battalions,  twenty-six  companies,  and  one  Prisoner  of  War  Internment  Center 
were  either  deployed  outside  the  continental  United  States  or  had  just  returned 
from  overseas  duty.  The  MP  companies  were  deployed,  on  the  average,  for  147 
days  during  fiscal  year  1995,  with  an  average  interval  between  deployments  of 
only  8.4  months.29 

Even  missions  not  associated  with  the  operations  in  the  Balkans  or  South¬ 
west  Asia  made  major  demands  on  military  police  assets.  Sea  Signal/JTF  160, 
which  involved  operating  and  securing  camps  for  as  many  as  50,000  Cuban  and 
Haitian  refugees,  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  in  Panama,  employed  14  military 
police  companies,  three  battalion  headquarters,  and  a  brigade  headquarters,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  18  of  the  55  Army  units  deployed.  Since  1982,  Joint  Task  Force  Bravo  had 
provided  an  American  presence  in  Honduras  that  expanded  and  contracted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  natural  disasters  and  provided  training  to  reserve  component  units;  the 
operation  employed  four  MP  companies  on  three-month  tours  of  duty.  Sustain 
Liberty  in  Panama  required  four  MP  companies  on  six-month  assignments.30 

The  emergence  of  military  police  in  a  position  of  prominence  in  post-Cold 
War  operations  seemed  to  affect  the  morale  of  unit  members  positively.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post,  Thomas  Ricks  observed  that,  “Of  the  roughly  5,600 
US  troops  on  the  peacekeeping  mission  in  Kosovo,  the  happiest  appear  to  be 
the  500  military  police.”  Ricks  noted  that  the  military  police  enjoyed  being 
“at  the  center  of  the  international  effort,  patrolling  constantly  and  interacting 
with  the  population.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote,  “The  infantry  and  other 
combat  units,  by  contrast,  tend  to  hate  it.”The  central  role  of  MPs,  who  were 
“old  hands  at  using  the  least  amount  [of  force]  necessary  to  get  the  job  done,  a 
key  skill  here,”  changed  traditional  roles  in  which  infantry,  armor,  and  aviation 
tended  to  get  the  most  attention  and  play  the  central  parts.  “MPs,”  Ricks  wrote 
of  operations  in  Kosovo,  “head  out  to  patrol  the  exotic  towns  and  snow-capped 
mountains  of  this  Balkan  province,  while  tank  crews  pull  boring  guard  duty  at 
the  dusty  main  gate”  of  Camp  Bondsteel.31 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  central  role  of  military  police  received 
increased  attention.  The  British  army  had  discovered  some  decades  ago  that, 
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“speaking  generally,  the  tank  is  an  unnecessarily  powerful  weapon  for  police 
work  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  noisiness;  and  in  many  areas  the  use  of  heavy 
armored  vehicles  is  restricted  by  the  nature  of  bridges  which  exist  or  could 
be  constructed  with  limited  resources.”32  As  one  American  observer  recendy 
noted,  police  were  in  fact  best  suited  for  police  work:  “the  Army  already  has 
units  whose  doctrine,  equipment  and  training  fit  them  almost  perfecdy  for 
constabulary  operations.  They’re  called  military  police  . . .  .”33  The  Army  began  to 
consider  expanding  the  size,  structure,  and  role  of  MPs  in  military  operations 
abroad.  There  were  two  police  issues:  force  protection  and  crime.  Military  police 
increasingly  seemed  to  provide  the  right  answer  to  the  former  and  perhaps 
to  the  latter  as  well.  With  future  threats  coming  from  thugs,  ethnic  cleansing 
within  terrified  populations  suspicious  of  authority,  and  terrorists,  military  po¬ 
lice  seemed  right  for  the  job,  and  Major  General  Thomas  J.  Plewes,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Reserve,  argued  that  military  police  were  needed  more  than  ever.34 

Training  increasingly  took  into  account  the  use  of  military  police  in  gen¬ 
darme  operations.  A  four-day  session  for  2,575  reservists  of  the  800th  MP 
Brigade  at  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  an  exercise  known  as  Gold  Sword  IV,  was  “intended 
to  test  military  units  charged  with  running  camps  that  handle  prisoners  of  war, 
civilian  internees  and  refugees  ....The  growing  occurrence  of  humanitarian 
efforts,  like  the  Bosnia  and  Haiti  missions,  has  demanded  that  training  focus  on 
managing  civilian  refugees,  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  L.  Parker,  com¬ 
mander  of  one  of  the  [four]  camps.”35 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  department  of  peacekeeping  operations 
scrambled  to  assemble  the  thousands  of  police  officers  needed  for  its  operations 
in  the  Balkans,  East  Timor,  several  war  zones  in  Africa,  Cyprus,  Tajikistan, 
Haiti,  and  Guatemala.  Few  civilian  police  departments  had  officers  to  spare 
to  meet  the  high  demand  for  civilian  as  well  as  military  police.  Nevertheless, 
from  1989  forward,  most  United  Nations  operations  used  some  civilian  police, 
who  were  limited  to  monitoring  and  supervising  indigenous  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  Somalia,  where  attempts  to  create  a  semblance  of  order  foundered, 
some  observers  considered  creation  of  a  national  police  force  or  gendarmerie  to 
be  one  of  the  first  essential  steps  in  establishing  the  rudiments  of  civil  society.36 
Ruth  Wedgwood,  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  expert  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  complained  “Every  time  there’s  been  any  question  of  where  to  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  really  robust  police  force,  everybody  has  ducked.”  She  thought  the  issue  was 
“something  that  the  Pentagon  and  NATO  really  have  to  face  up  to,”  because 
“the  United  Nations  does  not  have  the  military.”37  Realistically,  law  enforcement 
resources  of  all  types  were  overburdened  and  adequate  police  resources  were  not 
available  to  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  took  steps  to  add  military  police  training 
and  personnel  to  their  deployable  units.  Like  the  Army,  the  Marines  began  to 
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appreciate  that  police  work  could  lie  at  the  center  of  future  missions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Corps  began  modest  restructuring  of  its  brigade-sized  Marine 
Expeditionary  Units  (MEUs)  to  include  expanded  police  capabilities.  In  the 
early  months  of  2000,  the  units  that  deployed  from  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina — the  22nd,  24th,  and  26th  MEUs — had  six  or  seven  members  with 
police  training,  typically  led  by  a  sergeant  or  staff  sergeant.  The  Camp  Pendle¬ 
ton,  California,  expeditionary  units — the  11th,  13th,  and  15th — had  restructured 
to  increase  the  deploying  military  police  presence  to  as  many  as  14  Marines  led 
by  a  staff  non-commissioned  officer.  When  the  11th  MEU  deployed,  it  had  a 
captain  serving  as  force  protection/anti- terrorism  officer  and  a  military  police 
trained  lieutenant,  with  a  sergeant  and  a  detachment  of  12  school- trained 
military  police.38 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  restructuring  the  Marine  military  police  commu¬ 
nity  and  enhancing  the  military  police  presence  within  Marine  expeditionary 
units  was  close  to  realization.  The  Corps’ three- star  generals  had  approved 
creation  of  military  police  battalions  within  three  units,  with  battalions  in  turn 
creating  detachments  for  various  tactical  units,  such  as  the  2nd  Marine  Division 
at  Camp  Lejeune  or  11th  MEU  at  Camp  Pendleton.  The  goal  was  to  restructure 
by  2002.  All  three  of  the  new  battalions  had  identical  structures  but  with  fewer 
people  than  stateside  military  police  battalions.  This  structure  allowed  deploy¬ 
ment  of  half  platoons  of  20  Marines  led  by  a  police-trained  lieutenant,  adding 
seven  military  police  to  the  largest  MEU  detachments  and  as  many  as  14  to  the 
others.39  American  ground  forces  were  starting  to  adapt  to  the  reality  of  post- 
Cold  War  operations.40 

Adaptation  did  not  come  without  disagreement  over  where  the  emphasis 
should  be.  In  July  2000,  the  General  Accounting  Office  examined  the  issue  of 
high  demand-low  density  assets  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Readiness 
and  Management  Support  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
inquiry  focused  on  “six  military  assets  that  have  been  heavily  used  in  contingen¬ 
cy  operations  in  a  series  of  case  studies,”  but  when  it  came  to  land  forces,  the 
GAO  emphasized  Army  divisions  and  civil  affairs  forces  rather  than  military 
police.  Operations  in  the  Balkans  employed  forces  from  four  of  the  Army’s  ten 
active  divisions  and  one  of  the  eight  National  Guard  divisions  by  the  end  of 
1999.  Regarding  civil  affairs  units,  the  report  noted  that  the  Army  did  not  have 
enough  capability  to  meet  its  requirements  but  was  optimistic  about  an  im¬ 
proved  supply  of  these  specialists  in  the  future.41 

Otherwise,  the  General  Accounting  Office  focused  its  report  on  specialized 
aircraft  that  belonged  to  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force.  Prominent 
among  these  was  the  EA-6B  (Prowler),  whose  mission  was  suppression  of 
enemy  air  defenses  by  electronically  jamming  anti-aircraft  radar  and  commu¬ 
nications.  Both  aircraft  and  crews  were  in  short  supply,  so  much  so  that  the 
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combined  demand  for  these  aircraft  for  Operations  Northern  Watch  and 
Southern  Watch  and  for  Noble  Anvil  forced  closure  of  classes  at  the  Whitbey 
Island  Electronic  Attack  Weapons  School  so  instructors  could  deploy.  At  one 
point,  17  of  the  Marine  Corps’s  20  EA-6Bs  were  operationally  engaged.42  For 
three  other  seriously  over  committed  aircraft  types — AWACS,  U-2s,  and  F16 
CJs — the  problem  was  similar.  There  were  simply  not  enough  crews,  and  those 
that  were  available  deployed  beyond  the  standard  of  120  days  per  year  set  by 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.43  The  Joint  Staff  agreed  with  the  GAO  on 
the  shortages  of  these  and  other  specialized  planes,  helicopters,  and  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles.44 

Because  so  many  operations  responded  to  humanitarian  emergencies  or  at 
least  had  a  humanitarian  component,  medical  resources  were  frequently  in  high 
demand.  Fifteen  of  the  106  units  that  deployed  to  Florida  as  part  of  JTF  An¬ 
drew  were  medical,  among  them  air  ambulance,  entomology,  and  public  health 
personnel.  The  Air  Forces  Critical  Care  Air  Transport  Team  from  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base, Texas,  went  to  eastern  Africa  in  August  1998,  after  the  bombings 
of  the  American  embassies  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  as 
part  of  Operation  Resolute  Response.  Prior  to  that  assignment,  the  unit  had 
deployed  35  times  in  1996,  to  Central  and  South  America  as  well  as  Europe.43 

Medical  units  generally  responded  to  two  sets  of  needs,  those  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  area  affected  by  a  disaster  and  those  of  the  American  troops  sent 
into  unfamiliar  environments  that  usually  also  had  significant  deficiencies  in 
sanitation  and  public  health.  In  Haiti,  13  of  the  35  Army  units  from  Forces 
Command  that  went  into  the  operation  were  medical  units.  They  went  in  two 
groups  of  six,  with  one  company  of  an  area  support  medical  battalion  over¬ 
lapping  the  assignment  of  each  group.  The  six  in  each  set — the  first  went  in 
January  through  June  1995  and  the  second  in  June-November  1995 — included 
one  hospital,  one  medical  logistics  company,  one  veterinary  detachment,  one 
combat  stress  detachment,  one  sanitation/entomology  detachment,  and  an  air 
ambulance  company.46 

Where  the  disaster  responses  involved  a  significant  construction  compo¬ 
nent,  engineer  units  were  heavily  involved.  During  JTF  Andrew,  nineteen 
deploying  units — almost  one  out  of  every  nine — were  either  Navy  Seabees  or 
Army  engineers.  They  included  combat  and  construction  units,  a  bridge-build¬ 
ing  company,  firefighters,  and  divers.47  The  frequent  demand  for  forces  usually 
seen  as  support  elements — military  police,  engineers  (including  Navy  Seabees), 
civil  affairs,  medical,  and  public  affairs  units — seemed  to  turn  the  convention¬ 
al  idea  of  “tooth  and  tail,”  which  held  that  combat  arms  forces  were  the  main 
deployed  forces  and  that  others  supported  and  sustained  them,  on  its  head. 

Even  though  Desert  Storm  very  early  in  the  decade  was  the  only  operation 
that  approximated  a  major  regional  war,  the  Department  of  Defense  adhered 
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to  the  traditional  notion  of  “tooth  and  tail”  in  its  efforts  to  “preserve  the  critical 
capabilities  of  our  military  forces — ‘the  tooth’ — while  reducing  infrastructure 
and  support  activities — ‘the  tail’ — wherever  prudent  and  possible.”48 

Strategic  airlift  represented  a  critical  part  of  any  deployment.  Analysts  fre- 
quendy  noted  the  central  importance  of  air  transportation  in  moving  forces  and 
equipment  into  operations.49  General  Anthony  Zinni,  whose  Central  Command 
often  drew  heavily  on  such  support,  told  an  interviewer  that  “Strategic  airlift  in 
general  is  our  number  one  concern  and  the  area  we  place  as  our  top  requirement, 
and  airlift  as  a  whole.”50  Pardy  because  of  the  dependence  on  movement  of 
people  and  supplies  by  air  and  pardy  because  of  the  preference  for  air  operations 
over  the  commitment  of  ground  combat  forces,  the  Air  Force  appeared  to  be 
more  heavily  taxed  by  operational  requirements  than  the  other  services.51 

Although  some  shortages,  such  as  those  in  airlift  and  medical  support, 
occurred  regularly,  certain  operations  imposed  large  demands  on  assets  that 
were  seldom  strained.  For  example,  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  first  in  the 
long  series  of  peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia — it  was  followed  in  order 
by  Joint  Guard,  Joint  Forge,  and  Joint  Guardian  and  their  variously  named 
ground,  air,  and  sea  components — put  a  severe  strain  on  public  affairs  units. 
Fourteen  separate  public  affairs  organizations,  12  from  the  Army  and  two  from 
the  Air  Force,  totaling  more  than  200  people,  went  to  the  Balkans.52  Restore 
Hope  in  Somalia  had  a  public  affairs  staff  of  sixty.  These  large  commitments 
of  public  affairs  elements  and  specialists  reflected  what  Charles  Moskos  called 
a  reversal  in  the  historic  pattern  of  media  build-up,  which  traditionally  came 
after  a  military  action  started.  In  modern  gendarme  operations  (Moskos  called 
them  “operations  other  than  war”),  commercial  media  organizations  mobilized 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  military  force,  carried  extraordinarily  sophisticated 
equipment  to  record  and  immediately  transmit  images,  and  sometimes  beat 
the  military  to  the  area  of  operations.  Not  all  operations  called  for  deployment 
of  large  contingents  of  public  affairs  personnel.  The  involvement  of  24,000 
Army  troops  in  the  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  in  the  United  States  in 
August-October  1992  led  to  the  deployment  of  only  one  public  affairs  unit,  a 
press  camp  headquarters  detachment.53 

The  addition  of  so  many  public  affairs  units  to  the  force  that  went  to  Bosnia 
may  have  been  due  to  the  politically  sensitive  nature  of  the  deployment,  but 
the  lessons  of  Somalia  in  1992  and  Haiti  in  1994  may  also  have  played  a  role. 

In  the  Somalia  operation,  photographers  and  reporters,  intentionally  alerted  by 
official  press  briefings  in  Washington  to  an  impending  nighttime  amphibious 
operation,  had  waited  for  armed  reconnaissance  parties  to  hit  the  beach,  then 
blinded  them  with  television  lights.  In  Haiti,  media  representatives  agreed 
to  refrain  from  illuminating  any  airborne  assault,  but  still  appeared  in  such 
large  numbers  that  they  interfered  with  the  soldiers’ work.  The  commander  of 
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Atlantic  Command  complained  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  “lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  reporters  covering  the  operation,”  noting 
that  “weve  seen  photographers  wander  dangerously  close  to  automatic  weapons 
fire-watched  camera  crews  weaving  their  way  through  troops  working  to  secure 
an  area.”  With  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,300  media  representatives  watching 
the  operation  and  searching  for  stories,  commanders  “even  witnessed  reporters 
interviewing  soldiers  as  actions  are  ongoing.”54  Public  affairs  organizations  were 
needed  to  create  space  in  which  units  could  operate. 

All  of  the  services  initiated  some  responses  to  changing  operational  re¬ 
quirements.  Midway  through  the  decade,  just  after  the  large  deployment  to 
Haiti,  the  smaller  mission  to  Rwanda,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  period  of  intense 
counter-drug  and  immigrant  interdiction  activity,  the  Army  was  beginning  to 
try  to  adjust  to  the  new  environment.  General  William  Hartzog,  the  command¬ 
er  of  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  formerly  the  deputy  commander  of 
US  Atlantic  Command  during  the  Haiti  operation,  convened  “a  general-officer 
level  conference”  in  April  1995,  to  discuss  recent  operational  experiences,  “in 
an  effort  to  understand  more  clearly  the  unique  operational  challenges  that 
OOTW  [operations  other  than  war]  present  and  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  Army  is  developing  force  structure  and  personnel  with  the  capabilities 
and  skills  needed  to  meet  these  challenges  ....”55The  Army’s  effort  continued 
through  the  decade,  with  emphasis  on  considering  lighter,  more  flexible  forces 
than  the  large  infantry  and  armor  divisions  that  had  been  the  mainstays  of  the 
Cold  War  force.  Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Defense  Science  Board  saw 
a  new  interest  in  “transformation -related  initiatives”  and  expressed  optimism 
concerning  the  focus  of  all  of  the  services  on  “advanced  concept  development 
and  experimentation  . . .  .”56 

While  all  of  the  services  considered  changes,  the  Air  Force  implemented 
the  most  far-reaching  structural  modification.  In  addition  to  reducing  aircrew 
deployments  to  Southwest  Asia  from  ninety  to  forty-five  days  and  reassigning 
air  crews  to  high  demand/low  density  aircraft,  such  as  AWACS,  HC-130s, 
and  U-2s,  in  2000  the  Air  Force  rearranged  its  deployable  force  into  ten  Air 
Expeditionary  Forces  to  manage  the  high  demand  for  air  transport  and  various 
combat  aircraft.  The  ten  Air  Expeditionary  Forces  rotated  primary  responsibility 
for  missions  every  ninety  days.  Each  contained  175  aircraft,  for  combat,  trans¬ 
port,  refueling,  and  surveillance.  Each  was  on  alert  for  ninety  days,  so  that  the 
burden  of  responding  to  contingencies  was  shared  and  so  the  disruption  caused 
by  deployments  could  be  controlled  and  made  more  predictable.57 

Other  structural  and  organizational  adaptations  took  place  within  the 
service  organizational  structures  with  little  notice  or  fanfare.  The  presence  of 
Marines  trained  as  military  police  in  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  change  in  the  way  Army  lawyers  viewed  their  role  also  illustrates 
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the  evolution  of  views  in  response  to  mission  changes.  As  early  as  1983,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Operation  Urgent  Fury  in  Grenada,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps  saw  the  need  to  move  beyond  traditional  roles  in  courts  martial,  claims, 
and  legal  assistance  to  service  members,  into  complex  areas  such  as  rules  of 
engagement,  pre-deployment  legal  assistance  with  wills  and  powers  of  attor¬ 
ney,  advising  commanders  on  combat  targeting  and  contracting,  assisting  in 
investigation  of  war  crimes  and  friendly  fire  incidents,  and  drafting  war  trophy 
policies.  By  the  middle  of  the  1990s,  with  the  experience  of  the  war  against  Iraq 
and  operations  in  Somalia  and  Haiti,  these  changes  within  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  were  essentially  complete.58  The  Army  lawyers' adaptation  took 
place  quietly  and  professionally.  During  the  decade,  in  response  to  new  require¬ 
ments,  the  missions  of  certain  specialists  changed  and  expanded  without  any 
apparent  problems. 

Major  changes  also  took  place  in  the  use  of  reserve  forces.  Under  the  “Total 
Force”  policy  that  emerged  after  the  Vietnam  War,  US  forces,  particularly  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  were  structured  so  that  they  needed  substantial  rein¬ 
forcement  by  reserve  forces  to  conduct  a  major  operation  effectively.  Still,  re¬ 
serve  forces  were  exactly  that,  additional  organizations  and  personnel  designed 
to  augment  combat  forces  and  provide  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  elements  required  to  sustain  the  active  force  in  the  event  of  emergen¬ 
cies.  The  force  that  went  to  war  against  Iraq  in  1990-1991  made  significant 
use  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  augmentation  within  this  post-Vietnam 
framework.59 

Some  use  of  reserve  forces  in  the  1990s  fit  the  post-Vietnam  pattern.  The 
Air  Force,  for  example,  repeatedly  sent  Air  Guard  fighter  units  to  Southwest 
Asia  to  augment  the  active  squadrons  enforcing  the  no-fly  zones  over  Iraq. 

In  addition,  Air  Force  reserve  component  transport  units  frequently  became 
involved  in  delivery  of  emergency  supplies  during  humanitarian  operations.  In 
other  cases  that  remained  within  the  traditional  framework  of  reserve  usage, 
specialists  such  as  Army  civil  affairs  officers  were  frequently  called  to  duty.60 

However,  the  deployment  of  Army  National  Guard  combat  brigades  to 
operations  in  the  Balkans  represented  a  major  departure  from  previous  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  “Total  Force”  framework.61  More  than  700  soldiers  of  the  49th 
Armored  Division  went  to  Bosnia  for  six  months  in  the  summer  of  2000,  as 
both  the  headquarters  and  major  troop  component  for  American  peacekeepers 
in  Bosnia.  The  Army  National  Guard  did  not  go  to  Bosnia  to  augment  active 
forces;  it  went  in  lieu  of  them.  It  was  the  first  such  use  for  a  major  combat 
formation  of  the  Army  Guard,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  general  rise  in  the 
use  of  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces.  Subsequent  unit  rotations  also 
included  National  Guard  headquarters  elements  and  general  officers,  marking 
a  significant  change  from  the  use  of  reserve  component  forces  during  the  war 
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against  Iraq,  when  the  Army  resorted  to  provisional  commands  under  senior 
active  component  officers  rather  than  activate  reserve  component  organizations 
commanded  by  reserve  component  generals.62 

Contracting  offered  another  way  to  reduce  the  operational  burden.  The  use 
of  civilian  firms  to  perform  support  and  logistical  tasks,  ranging  from  camp 
construction  to  port  operations  and  from  food  service  to  motor  pool  man¬ 
agement,  had  ample  historical  precedent  and  became  big  business  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  During  the  1990s,  contractor  operations  ranged  from  general 
logistical  support  to  provision  of  specific  types  of  technical  support,  such  as  Ser¬ 
bo-Croatian  translators.  Brown  and  Root,  which  had  been  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  RMK-BRJ  construction  consortium  that  built  American  military  facili¬ 
ties  in  Vietnam,  had  a  substantial  role  in  numerous  post-Cold  War  operations, 
starting  with  provision  of  support  to  troops  in  Somalia  during  Operation  Sup¬ 
port  Hope.63  This  firm’s  involvement  peaked  in  a  group  of  huge  contracts  dating 
from  1995  and  totaling  over  $2  billion,  to  develop  infrastructure  and  support 
American  troops  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  during  Operations  Joint  Endeavor, 
Joint  Forge,  and  Joint  Guardian.64 

Adjustments  in  response  to  the  post-Cold  War  operational  environment 
also  were  implemented  or  at  least  considered  at  the  joint  level.  The  global 
military  force  policy,  established  by  the  Joint  Staff  in  July  1996,  was  intended 
to  allocate  scarce  assets  among  theater  commanders  for  use  in  crises,  contin¬ 
gencies,  and  long-term  joint  task  force  operations,  based  on  mission  priorities, 
validated  requirements,  and  availability.  The  military  services  identified  assets 
to  be  included  under  the  policy  and  determined  the  rate  at  which  these  assets 
could  be  deployed  without  adversely  affecting  unit  readiness  and  quality  of  life. 
The  goal  was  to  meet  the  theater  commanders’ requirements,  while  assuring  that 
assets  were  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level  of  readiness  and  availability 
to  respond  to  crises.65 

Early  assessments  of  the  impact  of  the  policy  were  optimistic.  The  1997 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  reported  that  the  policy  “had  dramatically  im¬ 
proved  management  of  AWACS  deployments,  stabilized  RC-135  and  EP-3 
deployments  at  a  steady-state  rate,  and  improved  the  deployments  rate  for 
EA-6Bs”and  that  initial  success  was  leading  to  development  of  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  system  “to  monitor  the  effects  of  high  operating  tempo.”66  A  report  on 
contingency  operations  two  years  later  echoed  this  confident  tone.67  Neverthe¬ 
less,  after  air  operations  over  Yugoslavia  in  1999,  the  over  commitment  of  scarce 
aircraft  assets  again  became  an  issue.68 

Admiral  James  O.  Ellis,  commander  of  US  Naval  forces  in  Europe,  pro¬ 
posed  another  approach  to  the  issue  of  operational  tempo.  Ellis,  who  also 
commanded  JTF  Noble  Anvil  during  Operation  Allied  Force,  the  bombing 
operations  of  the  spring  of  1999  in  Yugoslavia,  urged  development  of  a  plan 
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for  a  fully  functional  joint  task  force  and  component  staffs,  a  kind  of  “JTF  in 
a  Box.”The  concept  included  construction  of  facilities,  creation  of  a  training 
program,  and  development  of  procedures,  as  well  as  a  database  for  tracking  the 
availability  of  potential  staff  members.69  Such  a  concept  had  been  tried  earlier 
in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  where  it  had  foundered  because  the  lists  of 
potential  staff  members  for  so-called  “redi  districts,”  that  were  intended  to  han¬ 
dle  emergency  construction,  had  not  been  kept  up  to  date.70 

Programs  such  as  the  global  force  policy  and  proposals  for  deployable  orga¬ 
nizations  responded  directly  to  conditions  that  were  prevalent  during  the  first 
half  of  the  decade.  Two  analysts,  Billy  Brooks  and  Kevin  Roller,  noted  “more 
peace  keeping,  peace-enforcement,  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations  were 
initiated  during  1991-95  than  during  any  of  the  three  previous  five-year  time 
periods  since  1975.”71  Moreover,  the  operations  raised  questions  concerning 
specific  American  interests  and  the  effectiveness  of  military  forces  in  such  op¬ 
erations.  Haiti,  Rwanda,  and  especially  Somalia  did  not  respond  quickly  to  the 
application  of  the  military  forces  the  United  States  employed.  These  missions, 
as  Brooks  and  Roller  noted,  “were  not  amenable  to  decisive  and  quick  action.” 
They  tended  to  stretch  out  in  time,  like  the  peacekeeping  mission  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  (Multinational  Force  and  Observers  or  MFO)  that  dated  from 
1982  and  the  subsequent  operations  in  the  Balkans.72 

Overall,  the  decade  seemed  to  be  marked  by  a  major  contradiction  between 
the  demands  of  gendarme  operations  and  domestic  political  concerns.  Gen¬ 
darme  operations,  whether  they  concerned  law  enforcement,  peacekeeping  in 
all  of  its  varieties,  nationbuilding,  or  disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  work,  were 
messy,  frequently  did  not  promise  clear  end  states,  and  could  be  marked  by 
changes  in  missions  and  increased  expenditures.  Law  enforcement,  particularly 
the  pursuit  of  diverse  villains  such  as  Manuel  Noriega,  Mohamed  Farah  Aideed, 
and  Slobodan  Milosovic,  could  take  startling  and  violent  turns.  Such  opera¬ 
tions,  whether  involving  drug  interdiction,  illegal  immigrants,  or  the  crimes  of 
dictators  and  terrorists,  rarely  allow  clearly  defined  exit  strategies,  schedules,  and 
end  states,  all  of  which  were  elements  of  domestic  political  demands  for  clarity 
and  finality.  Nor  could  such  operations  meet  the  desire  to  avoid  casualties,  what 
Max  Boot  called  “bodybag  syndrome.”73 

In  the  emphasis  on  operations  that  did  not  resemble  conventional  wars, 
the  decade  resembled  several  periods  of  American  history  when  the  gendarme 
function  had  predominated.  The  twelve  years  between  Operation  Just  Cause 
and  9/11  were  marked  by  complex  operations  with  military  personnel  work¬ 
ing  with  international  organizations,  allies,  contractors,  and  private  charitable 
organizations,  always  under  intense  media  scrutiny.  Sometimes  bombing  and 
distribution  of  humanitarian  assistance  went  on  simultaneously,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  relief  agencies,  who  complained  about  blurring  distinctions 
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between  fighters  and  aid  workers  and  who  required  confidence  in  their  neutral¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  belligerents.  Thus  in  Kosovo  NATO  built  refugee  camps  in 
Macedonia  and  Albania  while  American  planes  dropped  bombs  as  part  of  the 
same  operation.74 

Overall,  complexity  and  diversity  were  the  hallmarks  of  this  decade.  Even 
taking  into  account  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  work,  the  oper¬ 
ational  tempo  remained  high,  while  the  demand  for  forces  moved  away  from 
traditional  large  combat  formations.  Above  all,  the  multiple  missions  of  the 
period  touched  virtually  all  regions  of  the  globe. 
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In  some  respects  the  discussions  and  debates  and  projections  all  became 
irrelevant  on  Tuesday,  11  September  2001,  when  the  United  States  was 
attacked  by  terrorists  who  commandeered  four  American  airliners  and  crashed 
them  with  devastating  results.  All  of  the  compelling  issues  of  the  preceding 
twelve  years — casualty  avoidance,  the  preference  for  remotely  fired,  preci¬ 
sion-guided  weapons  rather  than  ground  forces,  operational  tempo,  exit  strat¬ 
egies  and  end  states — were  moot,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Discussion  of  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  the  budget  and  personnel  of  the  Defense  Department 
ended.  All  involved  in  national  defense  turned  their  attention  to  identifying, 
dealing  with,  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  the  attacks  of  September  11. 
Reserves  were  called  to  duty,  money  was  appropriated,  and  the  old  questions 
lost  their  importance.  The  immediate  post-Cold  War  era  of  operations  ended 
when  the  9/11  catastrophe  took  place. 

Yet  the  period  that  started  at  the  end  of  1989  and  ended  in  September  of 
2001  still  merits  attention  as  it  provides  numerous  examples  of  the  conduct  of 
many  kinds  of  missions.  Study  of  these  operations  raises  the  question  of  how  an 
era  that  shared  so  many  elements  with  much  of  Americas  military  history  could 
have  been  considered  so  unique.  Review  of  the  period  also  raises  the  question 
of  why  there  was  widespread  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  during  the  period 
American  military  forces  were  overextended,  when  the  numbers  do  not  support 
such  a  claim. 

The  period  of  1989-2001  put  a  premium  on  types  of  military  forces  that  had 
previously  not  been  in  the  highest  demand  or  of  the  highest  concern.  Military 
police,  engineers,  medical  and  civil  affairs  units  all  were  in  high  demand  as  were 
airlift  assets  as  well  as  specialized  reconnaissance  and  combat  aircraft.  Heavy 
combat  forces  were  used  for  missions  more  appropriate  for  other  formations 
partly  because  they  were  more  numerous  and,  therefore,  more  available  than 
units  more  suited  to  the  tasks.  After  September  2001,  the  emphases  shifted 
again,  renewing  the  Cold  War  era  reliance  on  traditional  combat  forces  while 
expanding  the  need  for  more  mobile  combat  units  and  special  operations  forces 
to  deal  with  terrorists  not  tied  to  a  single  state. 

The  period  that  started  on  11  September  2001  appears  to  carry  forward 
the  post-Cold  War  decade  s  emphasis  on  gendarme  operations  but  with  an 
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important  modification.  Kenneth  Anderson,  a  professor  of  international  law  at 
American  University,  noted  that  the  terrorist  attacks  were  “simultaneously  an 
act  of  war  and  a  crime.”  A  crime  committed  against  the  almost  3,000  people 
who  were  killed  and  an  act  of  war  aimed  at  the  United  States.  The  American  re¬ 
sponse,  usually  referred  to  as  the  “Global  War  on  Terrorism”  or  GWOT,  pulled 
together  both  sides  of  the  operational  tradition,  a  conventional  war  against  the 
Taliban-dominated  state  of  Afghanistan,  which  harbored  the  terrorists,  and  a 
worldwide  manhunt  for  the  perpetrators,  their  accomplices,  and  financiers.1  The 
war  against  the  Taliban  regime  was  prosecuted  effectively  and  ended  quickly. 
However,  the  law  enforcement  operation  to  catch  and  punish  the  terrorists  and 
their  accomplices  went  on,  reflecting  the  past  record  of  gendarme  operations  as 
tending  to  be  long,  complex,  frustrating,  and  frequently  deadly. 

The  twentieth  century  saw  an  increasing  tendency  of  gendarme  operations 
to  become  global,  slowly  expanding  and  moving  from  enforcement  of  national 
law  to  international  law  and  standards.  A  substantial  portion  of  missions  always 
dealt  with  situations  close  to  the  United  States,  in  areas  of  traditional  interest, 
along  the  southern  border  and  in  Caribbean  waters,  but  gendarme  operations 
increasingly  took  place  in  more  remote  locales  as  Americas  interests  expanded 
and  as  its  ability  to  project  forces  grew.  In  the  1990s,  US  operations  clustered 
in  areas  removed  from  US  interests — sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Balkans,  and 
southwest  Asia — borderland  areas  in  which  cultures  overlapped  and  confronted 
each  other  and  competition  caused  friction  and  war. 

Some  operational  continuity  connected  the  periods  divided  by  the  events 
of  September  11, 2001.  Provide  Hope,  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to 
elements  of  the  former  USSR,  started  in  1992  and  provided  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  through  much  of  the  1990s.  Together  with  the  Joint  Contact 
Team  Program,  through  which  American  military  specialists  provided  advice 
and  counsel  to  fellow  military  professionals  in  the  armed  forces  of  former 
Warsaw  Pact  states,  Operation  Provide  Hope  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  from  American 
operational  concern.  In  the  500th  mission  of  this  operation,  a  C-5  aircraft  of  the 
436th  Airlift  Wing,  US  Air  Force,  landed  at  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  on  June  17, 
1997,  and  delivered  privately  donated  medicines  to  the  local  hospital.2  Begin¬ 
ning  two  years  later,  Army  Special  Forces  troops  regularly  went  to  Uzbekistan 
on  training  missions,  “one  element  of  an  accelerating  security  arrangement  in 
which  the  two  nations  were  laying  the  groundwork  for  more  extensive  military 
cooperation. "That  connection  continued  to  expand  after  2000.  Beginning  in 
1995,  opportunities  for  Uzbek  officers  to  study  in  the  United  States  expanded, 
as  did  regular  consultations  between  CENTCOM  and  the  US  embassy  with 
Uzbek  Ministry  of  Defense  officials.  American  assistance  in  acquisition  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  other  than  arms  also  increased.3 
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After  the  events  of  9/11,  American  operations  continued  to  rely  on  contrac¬ 
tors  and  on  reservists.  Brown  and  Root,  the  company  that  carried  out  the  huge 
facilities  development  program  in  the  Balkans,  built  Camp  Delta  at  the  Guan¬ 
tanamo  naval  base  for  the  detention  of  suspected  terrorists.  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  military  police  companies  provided  most  of  the  Guantanamo 
guard  force/ 

While  the  events  of  9/11  ended  the  post-Cold  War  era  of  the  1990s,  the 
cluster  of  operations  against  Saddam  Hussein  in  Southwest  Asia  and  the  group 
of  stability  operations  in  the  Balkans  continued.  Three  long-term  joint  task 
forces  also  remained  active.  They  were:  Computer  Network  Operations,  which 
was  established  on  1  January  1999;  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Support  in  Joint 
Forces  Command,  with  its  mission  of  preparing  to  cope  with  the  effects  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  “WMD  consequence  management”;  and  Joint 
Task  Force  Full  Accounting  in  Hawaii. 

There  had  been  operational  responses  to  terrorist  actions  before  Septem¬ 
ber  11, 2001.  Desert  Focus  in  1996  had  followed  the  bombing  of  the  military 
barracks  at  Khobar  Towers  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  two  operations,  Resolute  Re¬ 
sponse  and  Incident  Reach  in  1998,  reacted  to  the  attacks  on  American  em¬ 
bassies  in  Africa.  Determined  Response  came  after  the  attack  on  the  USS  Cole 
in  2000.  Begun  after  the  attacks  of  September  11, 2001,  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  was  an  operational  campaign  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and 
Operation  Noble  Eagle  focused  on  protecting  the  United  States  from  terrorist 
attacks.  A  variety  of  activities  designed  to  train  and  equip  the  military  forces 
of  the  Philippines,  Georgia,  and  Yemen  for  counter-terrorist  operations  were 
begun.  Designed  to  build  working  relationships  and  rapport  between  American 
Special  Operations  Forces  and  their  foreign  counterparts,  these  programs  had 
their  roots  in  the  period  before  the  2001  attacks.5 

By  the  turn  of  the  twenty-first  century,  before  counter-terrorism  became  the 
focus  of  interest,  Department  of  Defense  involvement  in  counter-drug  opera¬ 
tions  was  declining.  Priorities  changed,  funding  decreased,  and  emphasis  shifted 
toward  other  areas,  among  them  peacekeeping  and  training.  After  September 
2001,  the  trend  continued.6  The  effort  to  control  and  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  the  United  States  did  presage  the  new  Global  War  On  Terrorism  in  its 
effort  to  bring  to  justice  law  breakers  operating  in  locations  far  from  the  United 
States  and  in  its  effort  to  deal  with  stateless  transnational  enemies,  drug  cartels 
rather  than  organized  terrorist  groups.  Both  counter-drug  and  counter-terrorist 
efforts  operated  simultaneously  in  widely  separated  places,  drew  on  the  assets  of 
several  combatant  commands,  used  the  metaphor  of  “war”  to  describe  far-flung 
gendarme  operations,  and  seem  destined  for  long,  indeterminate  battles  against 
shadowy  foes. 
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Both  the  drug  war  and  the  campaign  to  bring  terrorists  to  justice  resem¬ 
bled  the  long  campaigns  in  the  Balkans  and  against  Saddam  Hussein  in  one 
important  respect.  All  were  single,  long-term  campaigns  in  which  individual 
operations  varied  greatly  and  had  the  characteristics  of  contingencies.  Within 
the  long-range  context  of  the  campaign  itself,  these  operations  were  often  brief 
and  extemporaneous,  and  were  dissimilar.  They  also  took  place  in  numerous 
locations  and  involved  the  full  range  of  gendarme  operations — peacekeeping, 
disaster  relief  and  other  humanitarian  assistance,  law  enforcement,  and  even 
nation  building.  However,  appreciation  of  the  broader  context  of  the  individual 
operations  differed  widely.  In  the  case  of  the  campaign  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
one  focused  on  Iraq,  the  sense  of  an  overall  long-term  enterprise  never  seemed 
to  emerge.  While  for  the  so-called  drug  war,  such  an  awareness  developed  in 
Southern  Command  but  did  not  extend  to  the  other  military  participants  and 
contributors.  In  the  campaign  against  the  terrorists  who  struck  the  United 
States  and  their  supporters,  such  an  understanding  seems  to  have  informed  the 
effort  from  its  earliest  stages.  As  with  the  “wars”  on  drugs,  crime,  and  poverty, 
the  war  on  terrorism  did  not  appear  to  promise  a  clear  and  decisive  triumph  in 
the  near-term. 
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